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Supplement, a s} lendid 
PICTORIAL MAP 
Of the Seat of War in France, 
on which the movements of the several armies can 
be easidy traced, and which shows the position of 
Paris with reference to the invading forces, and 


its railroad connections with other cities. 
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NAPOLEON’S OVERTHROW. 

N the fifteenth of last July the French Em- 
( peror, on a frivolous pretext, declared war 
against Prussia. ‘The news awakened the wild- 
est enthusiasm throughout France. The nation 
appeared to be crazy for war, With vastly ex- 
aggerated ideas of their own military strength, 
and fatally underrating that of Prussia, they 
looked forward to a short, sharp, and decisive 
campaign on German soil, and to a peace, dic- 
tated at Berlin, which should make the Rhine 
the eastern boundary of the empire. Officers 
and piivate soldiers, leaving Paris for the front- 
jer, ordered that after the fifteenth of August 
their letters should be directed to Berlin; and 
Minister Oxtivier, in the French Senate, an- 
nounced that he accepted the war “ with a light 
heart r? 

Not so did Germany make answer. ‘“ God 
is my witness,” said King Witi1am to the 
crowd assembled to witness his departure from 
Ems, ‘that I have not desired war; but if I 
am forced into it, I will maintain the honor 
of Germany to the last man.” His people 
responded to these words with a solemn and 
earnest enthusiasm, to which a parallel can 
ouly be found in the great uprising of the North 
after the firing on Sumter. Minor differences 
and petty jealousies were forgotten, The whole 
nation rose, like a strong man from sleep; and, 
before the vacillating Emperor was prepared to 
strike a blow, nearly a million of soldiers stood 
guard upon the Rhine. We need not recount 
the marvelous campaign that followed, unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world. In less 
than fifty days after the declaration of war 
| less than forty of actual fighting—the 
military pride of France suffered humiliation 
in a dozen defeats; the empire was overrun 
with German soldiery; the capital is threaten- 
ed, and ina state of siege ; one great army, de- 





feated in a long series of terrible battles, is shut 
up helpless within the fortifications of Metz; 
another, numbering a hundred thousand men 
—the largest number that ever capitulated at 
one time—has been surrendered by its com- 


mander; the Prince Imperial and the Emperor 
are prisoners! Well may the victorious King 
exclaim, in his modest dispatch to the Queen: 
* What a course, under the guidance of God, 
events have taken !” 

It were useless, when great events tread so 
rapidly on each other's heels, to speculate on 
the probable results of this crowning victory of 
the Prussian arms, or to discuss the causes of 
the French defeat. There seems to be no 
doubt that NAPOLEON was the victim of gross 
frauds and deception from the first. His im- 
mense armies existed only on paper, The mil- 
itary condition of the empire was thoroughly 
rotten. Had the Emperor been earlier aware 
of these facts he would not have ventured upon 
the war; but, unfortunately for him, he first 
became aware of them after war had been de- 
He then, as is well known, endeavored 
to open negotiations with Prussia, but Count 
Von Bismarck sternly replied it was ‘too 
Jate.” Unable to take the initiative, Napo- 
LEON found himself seareely prepared to stand 
on the defensive, and the terrible blow that 
crushed M‘Manon’s army at Weissenburg vir- 
tually decided the struggle. Yet the soldiers 
of France never fought more gallantly than at 
Weissenburg, Gravelotte, and Sedan. They 
have incurred no disgrace in these terrible de- 
They have succumbed to vastly prepon- 
derating numbers, aided by bad generalship on 
the part of their own commanders in the first 
weeks of the war. 

f all this shall’ bring peace to Europe and a 


clared. 


‘feats, 


stable government to France, founded really 
on the will of the nation and not in fraud, the 
world will have good reason to rejoice over the 
result of this wonderful campaign. The good 
will be dearly bought, it is true. The sacrifice 
of life has been enormous, and probably the 


German armies have suffered far greater losses 
in killed and wounded than the French, The 
most fertile part of France has been so laid 
waste and desolate that years must elapse be- 
fore the injury can be repaired. But if, from 
the a. ths of this terrible humiliation, a new 
France - all arise, free, peaceful, more ambi- 
tious of the triumphs of industry and science 
than those of war—and if, as another fruit of 
this struggle, we shall see a united and free 
Germany, strong iv herself, but unaggressive, 
yho shall say vhat the sacrifice of blood was 
made in vain? A rast responsibility rests upon 
those who take in nand the political solution 
of the questions that must now arise for settle- 
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ment. The future rests with them. If, flushed 
with victory and maddened by their terrible 
losses, the Germans insist upon a territorial 
recompense, upon placing a vassal of Prussia 
upon the throne of France, and reducing her 
to the position of a second-rate kingdom, then, 
indeed, all this precious blood will have been 
shed in vain, Such a settlement can not be 
other than hollow and temporary, and the next 
generation will see the struggle renewed with 
fiercer hatred, and ata more terrible cost of life. 
But we expect better things of Germany. 
the victor, she can afford to be magnanimous, 
and the world will be greatly disappointed if 
she should insist upon imposing humiliating 
conditions upon France. 

But what of the Emperor? what of the Prince 
Imperial ? and what of the chances for Bona- 
partism in the France of the future? One 
would suppose that France, by this time, must 
be quite cured of imperialism. Had the Em- 
peror, who has brought this humiliation upon 
the proudest military people of Europe, shown a 
spark of moral or physical heroism in the pres- 
ent struggle it might have been otherwise. 
But he has made respect, and even sympathy, 
impossible. Incapable in civil affairs, a blun- 
derer and worse than charlatan in war, his fate 
excites none of the commiseration that always 
attends the fall of a really great man. He 
could not even die like a man, when all was 
lost. 

“Tis done! But yesterday a king, 

And armed with kings to strive, 

To-day thou art a nameless thing ; 

So abject—yet alive 1” 

So wrote Lord Byron of the first NaroLeon, 
and the words are still more applicable to the 
third. The fatal glamour of the name, let us 
hope, is broken forever, and with it the power 
of ‘*personal government” in Europe. Nei- 
ther the continuance of the Napoleonic dynasty 
on the throne of France, nor the restoration of 





the Orleans family, would secure a permanent 
peace. Nothing will do this but a representa- 
tive constitutional government, based on the 
intelligent consent of the people. 


THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. 


Berore this paper is issued, but too late for 
comment upon its action, the Republican Con- 
vention of New York will have made its nom- 
inations and set forth its principles. What the 
general character of that action should be we 
have already suggested ; and there zan be Jittle 
doubt, from the probable character of the Con- 
vention, that it will be as wise and as firm as 
the emergency demands, We say emergency, 
because so much is really at stake. There is a 
popular disposition, doubtless, to consider the 
whole subject of reconstruction finally settled, 
and sometimes to be impatient of any other 
view. But it is impossible that it can be con- 
sidered settled so long as the Democratic party 
refuses to acquiesce; and it is improbable that 
that party will consent to acquiesce as long as 
the elections apparently show that it is not losing 
ground, It was very much more likely to adopt 
such a policy two years ago than it is now, as 
the rebel chiefs were willing to yield to terms 
immediately upon the close of the war which 
they indignantly repelled a little later. In poli- 
tics every thing depends upon apparent popular 
support; and if the Democrats do not think 
that they have lost, but have rather gained, 
during their refusal to acquiesce in the validity 
of the amendments, they will continue to hold 
the question open. 


before there can be a normal condition of par- 
ties and of the public mind. ‘The ascendency 
of the Republican party is necessary now, as it 
was during the war, in order to maintain the 
fundamental law. The Democratic party is 
not an opposition but a disorganizing party. 
{t is not in the British phrase, *‘ her Majesty's 
Opposition,” meaning a party which differs upon 
a policy while it agrees upon all the provisions 
of the Constitution, but it is a party which de- 
nies that certain parts of the Constitution are 
constitutional, or asserts that, whether constitu- 
tional or not, they are not lawfully placed in 
that instrument. A difference of this kind is 
vital. The wholly new questions which grew 
out of the war have been settled by Congress; 
and in the election of General Grant that set- 


party which virtually asks the country to declare 
that they shall be again unsettled, by refusing 
to acquiesce in their disposition, should have a 
very summary answer from all truly honorable 
and conservative citizens, 

To state this fact fairly and strongly in the 
pending political campaign is the duty of every 
Republican speaker or writer, and carefully to 
reflect upon it is equally the duty of every voter, 
It is not a dead issue, because the Democrats 
choose to keep it alive. How far from dead it 
is may be seen in the letter of ex-Governor Orr, 
of South Carolina, of which we spoke last week, 
stating his reasons for acting with the Repub- 
lican party. Governor Orr was a conspicuous 
and trusted Democratic leader before the war, 
and had been the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, He was a secessionist, and re- 
mained so to the end of the war. 





then he has sagaciously considered the condition 


As | 


But it is a question which must be closed | 


of the country, and he sees that the Democratic 
party, refusing to acquiesce in the great settle- 
ment, is a party of which nothing is to be hoped. 
He therefore unites with the Republicans, and 
says, reproachfully, to his old associates, who are 
trying to fight after the battle is over: “If good 
and true men will consent to accept the recon- 
struction acts of Congress, and the legislation 
Federal and State necessarily growing out of 
them—if they will accept the new conditions 
surrounding us—if they will affiliate with the 
Republican organization,” then they can profit 
by what that organization has done well, and 
can help correct its errors. It is because the 
Democrats will not do this that he sees the 
hopelessness of their party, and leaves it. 

This is not the only issue of the canvass upon 
which we now enter in this State, but it is a 
very vital question. And it is a question not 
alone for this State, but for the whole country. 
The Republican party is still the party of sta- 
bility and order. It is the party that would 
have peace permanent and secure. The im- 
portance and the position of New York make 
its voice very influential, and the progress of the 
campaign here, which will be watched attentive- 
ly in all the other States, should leave our friends 
every where, and the whole country, in no doubt 
as to our attitude upon this question. Let Re- 
publican New York declare that the mainte- 
nance of the settlement of the Union as embod- 
ied in the reconstruction acts and in the amend- 
ments is indispensable to the national peace 
and prosperity. 





HUMANITY IN WAR. 


A.THouGH the war in Europe was so sud- 
denly begun, and has been waged with such 
terrible vigor, yet it is clear that the laws 
and customs of war have been greatly modified, 
and are already practically more humane than 
the books describe them. Even so enlightened 
a writer as HAUTEFEUILLE, as a correspondent 
of the Evening Post recently mentioned, has 
written against the abolition of privateering, 
and has declared not only that private property 
at sea need not be respected, but that the same 
property on land is at the mercy of the con- 
queror. This doctrine, however, as to the 
rights of the conqueror on land, was denied by 
another French commentator, Verct, who says 
emphatically, that, according to the usages of 
war on land, the belligerents have no right, and 
can exercise no control over the private proper- 
ty of the subjects of the hostile power; and he 
asks why the same principles should not be ap- 
plied to maritime war. But this view repre- 
sents what has been hitherto but a perception 
of the humane tendency of the modern usages 
of war. Law upon that subject is not made by 
the books, but by the armies in the field. And 
it is not the least of the blessings which in this 
terrible conflict Germany is conferring upon 
civilization, that she, the first military power in 
the world, is humanizing the usages of war. 

The Emperor of France declared war against 
Prussia on the 15th of July. On the 19th 
Prussia announced officially to our Government 
that private property upon the sea would be re- 
spected without regard to reciprocity, that is, 
that even the enemy's merchantmen would not 
be molested except for causes that would ex- 
pose a neutral to capture, Prussia knew, of 
course, that with her formidable navy France 
would not declare the same generous policy. 
But M. Prévost-Paravot, loyaltoan honorable 
instinct, immediately took the responsibility of 
declaring to our Government that France would 
not be outdone inhumanity. He was not a prop- 
er representative of Louis Napo.Leon, however, 
as he felt, and his melancholy death immediate- 
ly followed, On the 7th of August, in the first 
great battle of the war, the Germans won the 
victory, and advanced into France. On the 
llth the King issned a proclamation at Saar- 
briick, in which he said: ‘We war against 
soldiers, not citizens. Therefore the latter 





tlement has been approved by the country. A , 


| the Palatinate a desert. 


But since | 


may continue secure in person and property so 


| long as they abstain from hostile acts, and we 
\ grant them protection as a matter of right.” 


That declaration is the highest tide-mark of hu- 


, maunity in war, if we except the instructions to 
| our Union armies in 1863 in regard to the pro- 


tection of private property not essential to mar- 


' . os o seas . 
tial necessities, and for the acquisition of which 


due provision was made, 

If any one would know the full significance 
of such a declaration by a conqueror, he need 
not turn back to the wars of Cxsar in Gaul, 
when the old, the women, and the children were 
indiscriminately slaughtered, and towns were 
obliterated from the face of the earth; but to 
the wars waged in Central Europe in the name 
of Christianity, and called “religious wars,” 
two centuries ago, when the whole land was 


\ laid waste, and the suffering of the people was 


incredible; or to the wars of Louis XIV. in 
the regien of the present war, when he made 
Even MARLBOROUGH 
was dismayed by thé condition to which the 


,; Wars in which he was engaged reduced the 


country ; and the cruel horrors of those wars 
are hinted in Sovuruey’s familiar poem of the 
“Battle of Blenheim.” ‘The stories and the 
songs of the time are full of the terror which 
the approach of the enemy inspired, and of the 


} utter demoralization which followed his passage, 





} from Germany or France. 
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War, indeed, is always terrible, often crue}. 
Its necessities compel peremsiory measures 
and the innocent individuals among a people 
whose Government has invited or defied war 
must often personally pay the penalty, The 
present war, like all others, is attended with 
unknown and indescribable sorrow. But it js 
plain to see that the higher tone of civilization, 
the better public opinion of the world, modifies 
and ameliorates its customs. Think, for jn. 
stance, of the details of the Thirty Years’ Way. 
and imagine any soldier or statesman, or other 
human being of the time, reading such a pas- 
sage as this in one of the letters from the seat 
of hostile operations : 

“France does not suffer what is technically called 
the horrors of war. Young girls stand at the cottage 
doors in the villages, or street corners, to see the so}. 
diers pass, and are not harmed by them. The shops 
open in the towns are not plundered. Peaceful citi- 
zens go about their business without fear of life or 
limb. It is essentially civilized war in these respects, 
But fruit and vegetables are taken along the way-side: 
horses are pressed into the service, soldiers are quar. 
tered on the people, and large supplies of food are de 
manded from the local authorities.” 

It is the glory of Germany, in a war in which 
she is really fighting the battle of civilization 
against anarchy, to act worthily of the great 
cause by a policy of the highest humanity. 
From this time the rules of warfare will be 
much more humane, and what was a generous 
hope yesterday will be accepted law to-morrow, 
Yet no policy can wholly assuage the inevitable 
bitterness of war. In thousands of homes all 
over Germany and France at this moment there 
is a heart-ache and misery such as we in the 
United States only too freshly remember, His- 
tory will have no word black enough to describe 
the guilty author of so vast a calamity. 





GREAT BRITAIN A PENITENT. 


Tue late debates in the British Parliament 
upon neutrality in war show that our waiting in 
urging the A/abama negotiations has not been 
in vain. Indeed, England is preparing to con- 
cede our claim. She is going to confession. 
Not to state it.unkindly, she is lighting the 
candles, and putting on the sheet of penitence. 
Some of the late speeches are curious reading 
to a man who has the Parliamentary debates 
during our war, and the British decisions of 
the same period, in his hand, or even in his 
memory. 

It is the most solemn understanding between 
all civilized powers which accept what is called 
international law, that their own laws, ot what is 
called municipal Jaw, shall be stringent enough 
to secure the due observance of international 
obligation. On the 13th of May, 1864, a de- 
bate arose in the Ilouse of Commons upon the 
case of the Georgia, a rebel vessel of war, which, 
having been built and equipped in Great Brit- 
ain, had escaped, and had subsequently return- 
ed to Liverpool. Mr. Tuomas Barine took 
the ground that, as she ought to have been ar- 
rested before escaping, she ought to be ordered 
off upon her return, and forbidden to enter any 
British port. 

The Attorney-General insisted that the Brit- 
ish law was sufficiently effective to prevent a 
breach of neutrality. Mr. Coppen severely re- 
plied, showing the facts, and said that he was 
only sorry that the ship-owners, at the begin- 
ning of the war, had not compelled the Govern- 
ment to put the laws in harmony with the in- 
terests of the country and its foreign relatiors. 
The law, however, was not amended, nor was 
it amended after the monstrous British ruling >a 
the Alerandra case. The steady reply to our 
impatient and surprised demands was, that the 
municipal law of Great Britain should not be 
altered at the dictation of foreigners, and the 
conclusive evidence that the spirit of the exist- 
ing laws was not observed was wholly disre- 
garded. 

Now, however, all is changed. The instant 
war begins between Germany and France the 
British Parliament eagerly hastens to amend 
its municipal law, in order to secure an absolute- 
ly efficient neutrality. Such an amendment, 
upon such grounds, shows evidently that we 
were right in urging that the existing law did 
not secure it. But it shows more: it shows 
that what Great Britain during our war was 
unwilling to do upon our earnest represent- 
ations, she does at once upon the outbreak of 
the present war without any request whatever 
Great Britain con- 
fesses that we were right in saying that her do- 
mestic act to secure a faithful observance of 
international law was defective and inadequate. 
The Attorney-General, indeed, goes so far as 


! . ee . 
to say, in reference to a provision of the new 


bill prohibiting the building of ships for a bel- 
ligerent: ‘If such a provision were contained 
in the existing act, the Alabama could not have 
escaped, and the A/exandra must have been con- 
demned.” 

This is a surrender of the case between the 
United States and Great Britain, England 
confesses that under her law as it stood our 
rights were not protected. It was never claimed 
that we did not do all that was necessary iD 
supplying testimony to justify the arrest of the 
Alabama under the British law as it then was. 
Mr. Apams’s communications of evidence were 
ample, and they were admitted to be so by the 
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tardy order of the Gcvernment for the deten- 
tion of the ship. The plea of the British Gov- 
ernment has always been that, upon the pres- 
entation of satisfactory evidence that the law 


was in danger of violation, it took all the meas- | 


ures which the law authorized to stop the ves- 
sel, and that its efforts were eluded by the Ala- 
bama, The United States said, and had con- 
stantly said, that if this statement were true, 
the law ought to be amended. ‘The Attorney- 
General of England now decla‘es in Parlia- 
ment that if the law had been amended, the 
Alabama could not have escaped. 

Great Britain, then, by this confession, did 
not do all that she could to stop the Alabama; 
and honorably, therefore, she must confess her 
responsibility for the consequences, Even if 
she did every thing that the law authorized, 
she confesses that the law did not authorize 
enough to be done. The Attorney-General, 
indeed, says that the amendment of the law is 
now proposed not because other nations de- 
mand it, but for “the honor and dignity of the 
crown.” But we, of course, never claimed any 
right to interfere in British legislation. We 
merely represented to Great Britain, as a power 
equally interested in international obligation 
with ourselves, that the British local law was 
not adequate to the faithful protection of our 
international rights. Our declaration substan- 
tially was that ‘the honor and dignity of the 
crown” demanded the amendment of the law. 
If they demand it now, they demanded it then. 
If Great Britain is willing to amend her laws 
now, in order that her neutral obligations may 
be fully enforced toward Germany and France, 


why was she not willing to amend them to en- | 


force the same obligations toward us ? 

This question will, perhaps, suggest to our 
English friends, who have denied that the feel- 
ing of the British Government was hostile to 
us during our war, that our assertion of an un- 
friendly disposition was not groundless. That 
Government really believed with Lord Russe.i 
that the cause of the Union was hopeless, and 
it had no wish to alienate the new power which 
it expected to see arise upon our ruins by mak- 
ing laws to its detriment more stringent. It is 
not easy to imagine how one nation could put 
itself more entirely in the wrong toward an- 
other than Great Britain has placed herself to- 
ward us in this debate and amendment of her 
neutrality law. It prohibits every thing that 
we insisted ought to be prohibited, and was 
not; and ordains rules of proof that we de- 
manded as merely just, and in vain. The de- 
bate and the new law are impregnable fortifica- 
tions of our position. They are the confession 
of an animus which affected the entire official 
British conduct toward us during the war ; and 
we do not see how magnanimous British states- 
men can longer refuse either to acknowledge 
the responsibility for our losses by the Ada- 
tama, and offer to settle the bill when audited 
and presented, or to allow that the precedents 
established by Great Britain at that time are 
untenable. 


——— SSS 


THE LITTLE NAPOLEON’S 
LITTLE GAME, 

Tue intrigues of Louis NapoLeon are com- 
ing to light upon allsides. ‘The first disclosure 
—that of the proposition to absorb Belgium ; in 
fact, to repeat the partition of Poland in anoth- 
er part of Europe—threw a ludicrous light upon 
the fine phrases of his proclamation in begin- 
ning the war, ‘ We wish to conquer a durable 
peace, based on the true interests of the people, 
and to assist in abolishing that precarious con- 
dition of things when all nations are forced to 
employ their resources in arming against each 
other.” These were becoming words, certain- 
ly, for a gentleman who, keeping an army up 
to the highest possible standard, was proposing 
to another equally armed Government that 
“the true interests of the people” of Belgium 
and Luxembourg required their absorption by 
France. 

It appears now, also, that four years ago—in 
August, 1866—Lovis Naro.eon, with the same 
tender regard for the interests of the people, 
and the same humane horror of great armies, 
proposed to Prussia to take possession of the 
German territory upon the west bank of the 
Rhine, and to shut his eyes while Prussia ap- 
propriated certain parts of Holland. This was 
a “‘secret treaty,” which the agent of Louis 
Napovron had received from Vichy, whither 
his master had betaken himself for the benefit 
of his own health and that of Europe, ‘If 
you don’t agree,” said M. Benepetri to M,. 
Bismarck, in the Dick Turpin tone, ‘there 
will be war!” “Then there will be war!” an- 
swered Bismarck. 

Again, in 1867, Levis NaroLeon proposed 
to Austria a little treaty against the power 
which did not accept his little treaty of 1866. 
He offered to join Austria in insisting that an 
alliance of Prussia with the South German 
states should be considered a violation of the 
treaty of Prague. As the little consideration 
of this favor to Austria, Prussia was to be re- 
quired to evacuate Mayence, and Hesse north 
of the river Main was to go with tvat south of 
it. A union of the South German states was 
to be made, and justice demanded of Prussia 


tur Schleswig-Holstein; and both the Southern ; tion of Mr. Laxcoxy hostility in Missouri to ev- | 











German states and Prussia were to be solicited 
by war if they did not at once accept the invi- 
tation, Austria declined, 

And now the Jesuit organ in Rome—the 
same that foreshadowed the Council and the 
dogma—the Unitd Cattolica, declares that Louis 
Napo eon has a secret understanding with Ita- 
ly that, if the Italian Government is obliged to 
take possession of Rome, then Piedmont, from 
Novara to Savona, excepting Alessandria, with 
the island of Sardinia, shall go to France; and, 
if the people rise in Italy, that France will help 
to subdue them. 

These are some of the secret plots of the 
gentleman who is so anxious to consult the in- 
terests of the people and to reduce standing 
armies. It is amazing that a man so utterly 
incapable as this war has shown Louis Naro- 
LEON to be, and so totally without hold upon 
the heart of the French nation, should have had 
it in his power authoritatively to propose such 
radical changes in the map of Europe. He is 
proved to be a permanent conspirator against 
European peace. And even if the armies of 
Germany were driven back, and the people of 
France consented to allow this intriguer to re- 
turn to the Tuileries, collective Europe might 
justly demand of them the most absolute and 
conclusive satisfaction that this public disturber 
should be kept at home, He has given Europe 
the right, even were he successful in this war, 
to put him under the most stringent bonds to 
keep the peace. 





COUNT GASPARIN UPON THE 
W 


Last week we printed Gasparin’s noble pro- 
test against the war. But it reached us at the 
last moment, and we could not, therefore, give 
it the conspicuous position which its great sig- 
nificance demanded, and which our readers will 
have perceived. Gasparrn is one of the French- 
men who are honored by the party of liberty 
every where, and with whom rest the hopes of 
the peaceful political progress of France. His 
fervid and heroic words are those of a man who 
dares to tell his countrymen the truth, even 
when they are most passionately excited ; and 
they cover with shame the quibbling apologists 
of this infamous war. 

The protest was written just after the Duke 
De Gramont’s declaration of war, and begins 
with the assertion that there is a very consid- 
erable number of French citizens who do not 
believe either in the necessity or the lawfulness 
of the war. He does not admit that France 
was in any way humiliated at Sadowa, and in- 
sists that it is a crime to shed a drop of blood 
for any of the old balance-of-power theories. 
GaspaRin denies that there is any tolerable 
pretext for the contest; that the candidature 
of the HoHENZOLLERN was not only known for 
several months, but had been formally with- 
drawn ; and, although it may be regretted that 
the Prussian King did not repeat to Beneprerti 
his opposition to the candidature, his refusel 
was no reason for inundating Europe with blood, 
He loftily protests against the charge of want 
of patriotism always urged against those who 
oppose a war wrongfully begun by the country. 
He indignantly denies that thinking and speak- 
ing are to cease because the flag is unfurled. 
“Tf the flag is unfurled, so is our conscience ; 


| and we will not and can not accept the least 


share of moral responsibility in a butchery 
which nothing renders lawful in our sight.” 

One of the last paragraphs in the letter shows 
that the highest conception of national duty 
and of political morality is familiar to this gen- 
erous mind. 

“There are, it appears, two kinds of patriotiem : that 
which follows the flag wherever it goes, were it that 
of Levu_xro on the way to re-establish slavery at San 
Domingo, and that which struggles at its own risk 
and peril againet every thing which seems to it to com- 
promise the country’s honor. For this kind of patriot- 
ism, the country’s honor, the aim is not to win numer- 
ous battles, but to practice justice, and become the rep- 
resentative and patron of all generous causes. This 
patriotism also has its ambition, as you see, and does 
not aspire to a mediocre place for the country.” 

The protest of Gaspartn is the voice of that 
better France which can alone raise the coun- 
try from the degradation of Napoleonism. 





THE LATE U. 8. CONSUL AT 
CANTON. 


In the midst of the absorbing news of the 
summer the death of our late Consul at Can- 
ton, in China, has been scarcely observed. But 
he was one of the men who make us prouder 
of the name of American, and he should not be 
forgotten. Brrnarp P. CHENOWETH was born 
in Virginia. His father was a clergyman and 
a slaveholder, and removed afterward to Indi- 
ana. The boy was studious and observant, 


| and from the first perceived the true character 


; overthrow it. In the summer of 1860 he had | 


| 


of the slavery in the midst of which he was 
reared, and resolved to do what he could to 


just left a college in Indiana, and came to St. 
Joseph, in Missouri, where two other young 
men were publishing the only English Repub- 
lican paper out of St. Louis. He offered to 
contribute what money he had, about $800, to 
write, and to learn to set type. After the elec- 
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three young men, W. W. Wixper, from Mas- 
sachusetts, F. M. Tracy, from Missouri, and 
CuEnowetn, from Virgini 1, were indicted for 
publishing an “incendiary sheet.” ‘They re- 
tired to Kansas, and when the war began the 
Virginian and the Missourian raised the first 
company of the first Kansas regiment. CHENo-~ 
WETH was captain and Tracy lieutenant. Both 
served through the war. CH&NoweTH rapidly 
rose to be Inspector-General, and served upon 
the staffs of Generals Grant and SHERMAN, 
He was offered the command of regiments, but 
his generals would not spare him. 

The war left him stricken with consumption, 
He tried farming near St. Louis, and failed, 
He had friends in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and his own evident fitness and charming char- 
acter, with the most generous letter from Gen- 
eral GRANT, made the young Virginian Super- 
intendent of Schools in the very heart of Mas- 
sachusetts, But his physicians told him that 
his only chance of life was a softer climate. He 
rented a place near Richmond, in his native 
State ; bought two or three cows, and support- 
ed his family by peddling milk. He was bet- 
ter and happy; and, when General Grant be- 
came President, he appointed Cuenowetu Con- 
sul at Canton. “I met him at Washington, 
then,” writes a friend. ‘‘He was living on 
pawned watches and rings—his wife’s—hope- 
ful, reading up China; but painfully short of 
money for dinners for himself, wife, and two 
children.” 

During his brief residence in China Colonel 
CuenowetuH had won the highest respect and 
regard of all with whom he had relations of 
any kind. But his disease was too deeply 
seated, and he died in the early summer, at the 
age of thirty, leaving a wife and three children 
destitute of all but his ennobling memory. We 
have received from China and elsewhere the 
most earnest and enthusiastic tributes to the 
remarkable character of Colonel Caznowetu ; 
tributes which urge with tender eloquence to 
the sympathy of his countrymen the claims of 
the wife and children of the young Virginian, 
who gave all his powers and his life to the 
great cause of national salvation. 


— oo - 
NOTES. 

WE observe with very great satisfaction that 
Secretary Cox, in addition to the letter upon the 
subject to which we recently alluded, forbade a 
political committee to go through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to tax the clerks for the 
purposes of the election. The Secretary may be 
very sure that his conduct is approved by the 
best men of all parties who are not blind to the 
perils of the present system of our civil service. 
His action is well contrasted with that of a cer- 
tain organization in Washington—perhaps the 
very one which the Secretary politely showed to 
the door—whose recent resolution upon the sub- 
ject is truly Pickwickian. This association in a 
single resolution suggests the policy of voluntary 
contributions as more beneficial than a system 
of arbitrary assessments, asserts that it is the sa- 
cred duty of every office-holder to contribute lib- 
erally, and declaring that those who iuil to recog- 
nize this sacred duty should be incontinently dis- 
missed, ‘and that their places should be filled by 
those who will make liberal voluntary contribu- 
tions. If contributing under penalty of dismissal 
be voluntary contribution, it would be interesting 
to know what the gentlemen who adopted this 
resolution understand by ‘‘ arbitrary” extortion 
of money. Nobody knows better than many of 
the members of this association, composed, we 
believe, of office-holders, how niggardly the av- 
erage salaries of the Government clerks are. No- 
body ought to see more clearly than they that 
their conduct tends to make every election an 
exasperated contest for bread among thousands 
of citizens. There is no class in the country 
more vitally interested in a simple and honest 
civil-service reform than those who hold office ; 
and one such resolution as that of which we 
speak does more than a thousand abstract argu- 
ments to extend and deepen the intelligent per- 
ception that such a reform is becoming impera- 
tively necessary. 








Tue doctors utterly disagree. Bishop BarLey, 
of New Jersey, who has just returned from the 
(Ecumenical Council, says, in an address to his 
people, that the Roman Catholic Church “has 
always believed in infallibility, that it is one of 
its accepted doctrines, and all that it has ever 
needed was to be confirmed by council.” Father 
HyacinTHE says, in his late letter, published in 
Paris, that it is “*a doctrine unknown to all ec- 
clesiastical antiquity, which is disputed, even 
now, by numerous and eminent theologians, and 
which implies not a regular development, but a 
radical change in the constitution of the Church 
and in the immutable rule of its faith.” Frere 
HyacixtHe may be a very uncomfortable broth- 
er in the Church, but his knowledge of its history 
and of its accepted faith is unquestionable. ‘‘If 
to believe implicitly,” he said, when in this coun- 
try, ‘in the doctrines and traditions of the 
Church in which I was born and bred makes me 
a Roman Catholic, then I am nothing else.” 





Ir is not too late to say a word of tender re- 
membrance of the late Josepu Hoxin, A man 
of the gentlest nature and most generous Im- 
pulses, his convictions upon the great subjects of 
human interest were profound and inflexible. 
He had been long prominent in our politics, and 
his singular felicity in public speaking, and the 
unworn freshness of his zeal for the triumph of 





the principles which were dear to him, kept him 
an always welcome and honored favorite of the 
people almost to the last. For sixty years he 
had lived in the city of New York identified with 
its progress, and pleasantly familiar to its citi- 
zens, none of whom probably heard of his death 
without a kind word or thought for his memory. 
The writer of these lines can never forget with 
what delightful ardor Mr. Hoxie, a few years 
since, entered upon a local political campaign, 
in whose immediate result the writer was more 
interested than he. ‘The issue was evident from 
the beginning; but the youthful energy and ha- 
morous eloquence of Mr. Hoxie lighted up the 
whole campaign ; while his plain, practical, and 
vivid presentation of the questions of the time 
was & permanent benefit to his hearers, Mr. 
Hoxie’s health had gradually failed for some 
time, and he returned to the state of Roarr 
Witt1aMs, in which he was born, only to close 
peacefully his long and spotless life. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR IN FRANCE, 

Tue attempt of Marshal M‘Mahon to relieve Marshal 
Bazaine has ended in a supreme disaster to himself. 
His intention was to march from Chalons with such 
secrecy and rapidity that before his plans should be 
discovered he could make a connection with Bazaine, 
and, uniting the two armies, fall upon the besiegers 
with an overwhelming and crushing force, Unfortu- 
nately for him, the Crown Prince of Prussia discovered 
the movement, and, at once divining its import, made 
haste to pursue. Moving with extraordinary celeri y, 
the Germans fell upon the French between Armicny 
and Donuzy, on the 30th ult. The attack was a surprise 
and resulted in the complete overthrow of Gen« ral 
Failly’s corps d’armée. he contest was renewed on 
Wednesday, with results equally disastrous to the 
French. Thursday, at daylight, showed the French 
forces reinforced, and occupying a strong elevated po- 
sition, from Bazeilles, extending down the railroad to 
Douzy, and thence to Mairy, on the line of the Mouzon 
Railroad. At five o'clock the Prussians recommenced 
the battle, making simultaneous attacks on the French 
front and left flank. The fighting at firet was confined 
to the artillery, both armies firing incessantly, the 
French evidently having a weaker force of guué than 
the Prussians. At noon a flerce attack was made by 
the Prussian infaptry at Douzy, with the object of 
breaking the French cenire, but after tremendous 
fighting the Prussians fell back. A pause seemed to 
take place at one o'clock, the firing being less tnces- 
sant; but it was only a prelude of a yet fiercer assault. 

At 2 o’clock a simultaneous movement was made 
along the whole Prussian line, the injantry charging 
the French guns. At 3 o'clock the French line, which 
previously stood firm, wavered and immediately there- 
after broke. The battle then became a rout. M‘Mahon 
was seriously wounded during the last attack. 

The roads presented a ternble aspect. The French 
left every thing, flying in every direction, and throwing 
away their arms. The Prussian forces pressed forward 
resolutely, bent upon cutting off their retreat toward 
Belgium. The Prussian troops used the bayonet with 
terrible effect. Night closed on the rout and the pur- 
suit, leaving the Prussians gathering in large numbers 
around Sedan, 

The Emperor remained at Sedam during the fight. 
He was urged to fly to Belgium, but was too {!] to 
make the attempt. The Prince Imperial was also tak- 
en prisoner, 

On the following morning (September 2) the Prus- 
eians prepared to attack Sedan, which was not in a 
condition to resist. At twelve o'clock a party of of- 
ficers, headed by General Wimpffen, left Sedan bew- 
ing a flag of truce. It was received by the Prussian 
advanced guard, and conducted to the rear to the Prus- 
sian head-quarters, where the General formally enr- 
rendered the French army and the fortress to King 
William. 

They also bore a letter from the Emperor Napoleoti 
to the King, stating that he wished to surrender him- 
self, not having any command. His letter said: “Ae 
I can not die at the head of my army, J lay my sword 
at the feet 5f your Majesty.” The formal capitulation 
took place early in the afternoon. M‘Mahon's whole 
army, comprising 120,000 men, capitulated without con- 
ditions. The Prussians had 240,000 troops engaged or 
in reserve. 

The news of this great disaster cansed a profound 
sensation in Paris. The Council of Ministers imimaeli- 
ately issued an address to the French people, in which 
they admit the gravity of the situation, but declare 
that Paris would be defended to the last, the city be-- 
ing in a complete state of defense, and an army rapidly 
forming under its walls. In the French Senate, on 
Saturday, September 8, M. Jerome David stated that 
the defenses of Paris were in the best condition, and 
capable of resisting anyenemy. He urged the defense 
on the walls, in the streets, and, if necessary, to bury 
themselves under the ruins. A similar statement was 
made in the Corps Législatif, where M. Jules Favre 
said they were unanimous for defeuse until death. It 
was time extraordinary compliances should cease; aud 
then proceeded to attack the imperial government, 
proposing to place extraordinary powers in the hands 
of Genesal Trochu. The Minister of War and the 
Chamber protested. 

On the 4th instant the Corps Législatif, by a vote of 
185, nays none, declared the empire at an end. The 
announcement was received by the populace with the 
wildest enthusiasm. The regiments passing into the 
city were received with deafening shouts of ‘* Vive la 
Ligne! Vive la Republic!” There was no disturbance 
except in the Rue Castiglione, where the crowd began 

ulling down the imperial arms, and tearing from the 
i of the National Guard the golden eagles of France, 
and from the walls and signs the medals bearing the lm- 
perial effigy. The National Guard took measures to 
preserve peace and order. : 

After the vote setting the empire aside, a Provisioval 
Government was formed by the opposition members 
of the Corps Législatif, consisting of the following 
persons: Jules Favre, jambetta, Jules Simon, Kera- 
try Picard, Pelletan, and Jules +~ 4 

ihe bombardment of Strasbourg greatly injured 
the magnificent cathedral 

At last advices Verdun and Montmédy still held ont 
against the Prussians. 

GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS. 

A conflagration, which laid 2500 houses and six 
churches in ashes, is reported to have occurred recent- 
ly in Samsoun, @ sea-port town in Asia Minor, and a 
station of the Austrian Steam Company's packets. A 
similar disaster is recorded as having taken place in 
Yenidje, in Macedonia. The precise date of these dis- 

stexs is not given. 

w The consenenes of Catholic bishops at Fulda, Ger- 
many, has recently resolved not to submit to the ac- 
tion of the @cumenical Council on the dogma of in- 


fallibility. 











—— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur public debt statement for the month of Angrst 


decrease of over $13,000,000. 5 yt 
ongreat excitement prevails in Colorado ovei Vue dis- 
covery of new silver mines about forty miles north- 
west of Denver City. They are said to be the richest 
on the continent, and hundreds of persons are starting 
daily for the new El Dorado. 

‘A’ message has been received in Washiugton from 
Red Cloud that he and the other chiefs will be at Fort 
Laramie by the middle of September, to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the government to eorsult on meas- 


ures of peace, 
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MARSHAL M‘MAHON. 
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Travel and Adventure, 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ICELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Description of the Island.—Its Volcanic Origin.—Fre- 
quent and Terrible Eruptions.—The Town of Fors- 
haven.—The Vikings. 

In a certain part of the ocean, far to the north, 
in a region of almost arctic cold, there lies a vast 
mass of volcanic matter, many thousand square 
miles in extent, which has been thrown up from 
the bottom of the sea, or, rather, which is still 
in process of being thrown up, for a large por- 
tion of it is still in a state of the most violent 
eruptive commotion. There are caldrons and 
craters without number, boiling, roaring, and 
throwing up, in some places, bursts of steam 
and scalding mud and water, and in others, 
projecting into the air, with thundering explo- 
sions, red-hot stones, and streams of lava, to add 
by their fall to the already enormous accumula- 
tion. 

And yet so cold is the region into which this 
igneous eruption ascends that many of those por- 
tions of the accumulated mass which rise above 
the reach of the fire are covered with a mantle 
of perpetual ice and snow. The glaciers and 
the drifts climb up the mountain-sides to the 
very brink of the volcanic crater, and in the 
winter, even in the lowlands, crowd close to the 
margin of every boiling lake and caldron. 

The name of this vast and chaotic accumu- 
lation is Iceland. It might as well have been 
named Fireland, for the warfare which has been 
going on in it for two thousand years between ice 
and fire is still raging, with no very decisive indi- 
ations yet in respect to the result of the contest. 

One might perhaps imagine the possibility of 


some portions of a vast chaotic upheavel like this 
being so situated within the narrow bounds which 
separate the arctic cold from the yolcanic fire, 
as in process of time to clothe themselves with 
a scanty vegetation, and that possibly some forms 
of animal life might be sparingly developed in it ; 
but no one would have thought of such a region 
being chosen as the home of a human commu- 
nity. And yet around the borders of the island, 
on the confines of a shore indented by innumer- 
able inlets and bays, the sea has sent in vapors 
and rain which, in process of ages, have so smooth- 
ed the asperities and softened the surface of the 
chasms and ravines and deep abysses among the 
rocks, as to give them the character, during the 
brief summer season, of green and fertile val- 
leys, where man can find the means of supply- 
ing some of his wants; and the shores them- 
selves, with the boundless abundance of animal 
life with which the sea in those northern regions 
teems, provide for the rest. There has been a 
time when a hundred thousand people found 
their homes and their subsistence in this narrow 
fringe of verdure lying between a stormy sea on 
the one side, and on the other a vast interior of 
ice and fire. They had nearly five hundred 
thousand sheep to climb the slopes and crop the 
grass in places inaccessible to human culture, 
and herds of cattle and of horses in proportion 
for lower grounds. Here they lived, cut off in 
& great measure—and for certain seasons entire- 
ly—from all communication with the great fam- 
ily of man, and hemmed in between two sets of 
terrible combatants, who were engaged all the 
time in a most savage contest with each other— 
the wildest winds contending with the stormiest 
seas before them, and behind them a still more 
frightful conflict between the crashing avalanches 
of ice and snow, and the thundering explosions 
of voleanic fire. 

Nor were they themselves at all respected in 
their peaceful avocations by these angry com- 
batants. As the consequence of one of these 
eruptions, near the close of the last century, 











more than ten thousand people lost their lives 
in the destruction caused by it, and by the re- 
sulting pestilence and famine ; and a hundred and 
fifty thousand domestic animals were starved ! 








A SCHOOL OF WHALES, 


A residence in this terrible region of danger 
and isolation may be tolerable during the inter- 
vals of comparative repose which sometimes pre- 
vail among the conflicting elements surrounding 
it; but when the paroxysms of activity return, 
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FORSHAVEN—CAPITAL OF THE FAROE ISLANDS, 


the situation of those exposed to them must be 
awful in the extreme. When we consider how 
much the terror and suffering of being driven 


| from one’s home into the streets by fire is in- 


tensified by the conflagration’s occurring when 
the thermometer is at zero, in a temperate clime, 
we can see that the eruption of a voleano among 
human dwellings, in the midst of an arctic win- 


ter, with little day and little warmth to be looked | 











for for months to come, must be the most awful 
of all human calamities. 

And yet, fearful as such a region must be, 
considered as a permanent home for a commu- 
nity of human beings, the features of strange 
grandeur and sublimity which it presents have 
a great attractiveness for the traveler who visits 
it in the intervals during which the severity of 
the elemental conflicts of which it is the scene 
is somewhat relaxed, and the country enjoys sea- 
sons of comparative repose. ‘The Guif Stream, 
though its force is well-nigh spent before it 
reaches the region, still carries some warmth 
during the long summer to these shores, and 
the gentle rains which come from its vapors 
cause the grass to grow, and make the glens and 
valleys green. Journeys into the interior may 
then be made, and some of the most wonderful 
voleanic phenomena on the gloge can be quietly 
observec. By these attractions adventurous trav- 
elers are often drawn to the island, notwithstand- 
ing the remoteness of its inhospitable shores, 
and the stormy and inclement seas that must 
be traversed to reach them. 

If the traveler, in visiting Iceland, comes from 
a port in the British Isles, he passes on his way 
the group of the Faroe Islands, consisting of 
one vast rock, with a number of smaller ones 
around it, long since thrown up from the sea 
by forces similar to those now in action in Ice- 
land. At the Faroe Isles, however, the conflict 
has long since ceased. ‘The fire has spent its 
force and_withdrawn from the field, leaving the 
towering summits and vast chasms and caverns 
which the group presents to view as trophies of 
its former power. 

As the traveler passes this group, perhaps the 
steamer stops to anchor for a day in the only 
harbor, that of Forshaven. Forshaven is the 
capital of the islands, but with that sounding 
title it is, after all, only a very small hamlet, 
consisting only of a few houses, and an unpre- 
tending fort upon a bluff overlooking the harbor 
—the only refuge of the fishing vessels which 
share with the sheep and catile on the hills the 
duty of providing these exiles from the human 
family with their scant and precarious supplies 
of food. They may well be called exiles, for 
the seas around them are so incessantly agitated 
with currants, eddies, and whirlpools, formed by 
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isO a share 


some 





of the Gethin Castle 


He , 


| artful fopperies. 


the coal-mines of the north; and, though } 


He | 


licht and airv manners, which were as natural to 
Richard as was John Trevethick’s ponderons cun- 
ning or his own self-satisfied reticence, seemed to 
Solomon mere affectation, and even his appear- 
ance effeminate and dandified ; but when he saw 
that he wore no other air when conversing with 
the pitmen of Dunloppel—an expedition under- 
taken with himself at Richard’s special invita- 
tion—and marked how actively he climbed the 
tall, steep ladders, and how fearlessly he trusted 
himself to the rope, he acquitted him of such 
Of Richard's intelligence he 
had formed a good opinion from the time when 
the latter had enlisted himself upon his side in 
the argument concerning superstition; and it 
flattered his v&nity to find so sensible and ac- 
complished a young fellow deferring to his opin- 





ion apon all practical points, and apparently de- | 
| have taken under ordinary circumstances at least 


sirous of obtaining his views upon them. 
There was one subject, the experience of his 
upon which Solomon was 


eariv vears, 


at all: and it was a certain token—as one, at 
least, of the company well knew—that his preju- 
lice against Richard was quite surmounted when 





| Solomon began to unfold to him, over their punch 


1 the bar parlor, the annals of his underground 
Often had he done so to Harry—like 
avother Othello (2nd almost as swarthy) narra- 
ting his adventures to his Desdemona—but nev- 


career. 


‘ er had she been so pleased to listen as now, when 


she needed but to seem to hear, and, without the 
penalty of reply, could feed her eves upon youn: 
Richard's listening face. It is hard when, in the 
race for woman's favor, one has to waste one’s 
breath in making the running for one’s rival 

And yet the talk of Solomon Coe was well 
worth listening to. He told of the great war 
which is always being waged by man beneath 
the earth against the powers of Water, and Fire, 
and Foul Air, and of the daring deeds he had 
seen wrought against them. He told of coal-pits 
that had been on fire from time immemorial, 
above which no snow would lie, by reason of the 
heat beneath, and where the grass of the mead- 
ows was always green. He told of others which 
had been suddenly inundated by a neighboring 
river, or by the waters from old workings, let in 
by a single unlucky blow, whereby scores and 
scores of strong men were overwhelmed, whose 
corpses floated about for months in the dark 
drowned pit before their fellows above-ground 
could get at them. 

His speech was somewhat sullen and hesita- 
ting, and what he said was interrupted by whiffs 
of smoke and sips of liquor; but the nature of 
the subject was so absorbing that it needed no 
gifts of eloquence. It interested Richard in spite 
of himself; and Solomon was not indifferent to 
the flattery which the young artist's attention 
conveyed, and scarcely needed the entreaties of 
Trevethick to persuade him to throw off his na- 
tive reticence. What he forgot, and had men- 
tioned in former narrations, the landlord supple- 
mented; and when ‘‘ Sol” became technical and 
obscure the other performed the part of chorus 
or explainer. If the former had been some gift- 
ed animal, and the latter its proprietor, he could 
not have taken a greater pride in the exhibition 
of its talent than did the landlord in these nar- 

ations. Now he would look at Richard, and 
nod and wink, as though to bespeak his special 
attention to what was coming; and now he would 
wave his pipe, like a dumb orchestra playing slow 
music, to express the tremendous nature of a sit- 
uation. Perhaps he was genuiaely impressed by 
these thrice-told tales—perhaps he was endeav- 
oring, by a feigned admiration for Sol’s experi- 
ences and exploits, to justify his chvice of a son- 
in-law not altogether suited to his Harry. To 
do the raconteur justice, he was by no means so 
egotistic as his aider and abettor, and Trevethick 


would express his regrets to Richard that it was | 
so hard tu get Sol to dismiss generalities and talk | 


about himself. *‘‘ It's on account of Harry being 
here, you see,” explained he behind his horny 
hand, but in a tone perfectly andible to the oth- 
er tenants of the bar parlor; ** or else he would 
tell you how the timbering of the pit once fell 
upon him, so as nothing was free but his head 
and his left hand; and yet he never lost his wits 
in all his agony, but told the men where to saw 
and what to do; but he don't like to boast be- 
fore the ‘ gal.’ 

Then Richard, taking the hint, inquired of 


- ng A . 
Solomon whether any incident particularly strik- 


ing had ever happened to himself during his un- 
derground experience ; and Solomon replied, with 
atfected carelessness; ‘‘ No, not as I know on; 
nothing particular.” 

Then Trevethick broke in with, ‘‘ What! not 
when you was shut up in the seam at Dunston ? 

**Oh ves, to be sure,” said Sol, as though the 
recollection of the circumstance had only just 
ercurred to him; ‘*there was that, certainly ; 
but it was when I was quite a boy. I was not 
quite seventeen when Dunston Colliery was 
drowned. The Gatton poured right in upon 
it, and they have not got the water out of it in 
places to this day. 
pit was being worked too near the river; but 
that was little thought about by those as was 
most concerned, and it never disturbed the head 
of a lad like me, of course. It was in the after- 
noon of the 12th of December, a date as I am 
not likely to forget, when the thing happened. 
‘Two mates—one old man and a middle-aged 
one—and myself were at work in a heading to- 
gether, when suddenly we heard a noise like 
thunder. ‘That's never blasting,’ says one. 
‘The Lord have mercy on us,’ cries the other; 
‘it's the river come in at last!’ For, as I say, 
the risk was quite well known, though it was 
considered small, and made a frequent jest of. 


never | 
| averse to descant, could he once be got to talk 








, death seemed still so near to us. 


It was always said that the | 
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slope. and crouched down at the end of it. We 
heard the water pouring in and filling all the 
workings beneath us, and then pouring in and 
filling ours. It reached our feet, and left us bur 
a very limited space, in which the air was com 
pressed, when the noise of the inundation ceased. 


There was a singing in our ears, so that we conld 


scarcely hear one another speak. We knew that 
the whole mine had become a lake by that time, 
and that it would take months to drain her. if 
she was ever drained. We knew that we were 
buried alive hundreds of feet beneath the earth ; 
and yet we did not quite lose heart. There was 
this gleam of hope: supposing that the next gal- 
lery, which was on a higher level than our own, 
was not also flooded, we could be got at throagh 
the seam. We did not know the fact that it was 
more than sixty feet of solid coal, and would 


four weeks to dig through; we only knew that, 
if a door of escape was to open any where, it 
must open there. We kept tapping with the 
heels of our boots at equal intervals against this 


| wall.” 
| 


** The m ,” explained the landlord, 
with a wave of his pipe. 

** We felt that if we were once heard, and if 
hard work could do it, that our mates would 
save us yet; and we encouraged one another as 
well as we could. But presently the oil in our 
lamps gave out, and we were left in darkness ; 
and then our hope grew faint indeed. We had 
knocked for four-and-twenty hours unintermit- 
tingly without any reply. We did not cease, 
however, to discuss the possibilities of escape. 
We knew that all was being done for us above- 
ground that could be done; that the surveys of 
the mine were well executed; and that it was 
known exactly where we were, if we were alive 
at all. There were more than a hundred men 
employed in the lower workings, and it was a 
certainty that not one of them could have es 
caped death; the attention, therefore, of the en- 
gineers would be concentrated upon those parts 
of the mine that might possibly be left above 
water. 

* On the second night of our imprisonment we 
heard a distinct reply to our signal; the old man 
who was of our company began to weep for joy, 
though he was doomed, as it turned out, poor 
soul! never to see the light. ‘We shall be 
saved,’ he said; ‘do not fear.’ We knocked 
again, and again the reply was heard—they had 
found us out, and would never relax their efforts 
to save us. ‘God bless them!’ said ‘we all. 
We laid our ears close to the rock, and presently 
heard the strokes of the pick, but not very dis- 
tinctly. When the other said he was afraid the 
rock was thick, the old man cried out: ‘ No, it 
was not that; it was because we were dull of 
hearing.’ The fact was, that the seam was not 
only thick, but very hard. It was strange, in- 
deed, though sounds are easily transmitted 
through rocks of considerable thickness, how 
our feeble taps had been heard at all. Day aft- 
er day, and each day a black night, went on; 
every hour was to be the last of our captivity, 
according to the old man; as for me, I was al- 
most worn out, and heavy with sleep, but he 
was in constant motion, knocking and listening. 
Then suddenly we heard a splash in the water 
beneath us—he had lost his balance, slid down 
the inclincd plane, and been drowned. He nev- 
er stirred a limb nor uttered a cry. His fate 
discouraged and alarmed us two survivors ex- 
ceedingly. If help was coming, we now felt it 
would never come in time. We dug into the 
shale with the handles of our lamps and with our 
fingers, to make our position more secure. We 
did not venture to speak of our late companion’s 
fate to one another. Horror overwhelmed us, so 
enfeebled had we become through famine and 
fatigue. We had devoured our leather belts, 
und even crumbled the rotten wood of the tim 
ber-props in water, and eaten that; but we were 
now consumed by thirst, which we dared no 
longer quench. We were afraid te venture down 
as before for the water in which the old man had 
sunk to death; and it was that which had kept 
us alive.” 

** Don’t forget about how you made a bucket of 
your boots, Sol,” suggested Trevethick, gravely. 

** Yes, at last we ticd a string to a boot, and 
got the water up that way,” continued Solomon ; 
** but our stomachs turned against it.” 

** It was not so good as my punch,” observed 
the landlord, parenthetically, and emptying his 
steaming zlass. 

** Nore dark days came and went, though, of 
course, we could not tell how many; then, all 
of a sudden, we heard a human voice, inquiring : 
*How many are you?’ ‘We are three,’ was 
our reply. We had not the courage even then 
to own that one of us had already been taken ; 
The aperture 
which had thus let in the world upon us was also 
very small.” 

** And what was it you asked for first?” inter- 
rupted the landlord, with a nod at Richard, as 
much as to say: ** Listen now; this is curious.” 

‘* What we wanted was light. ‘ Light above 
all things!’ was our cry. But our deliverers 
could give us but little of that, for they had 
scarcely any themselves. ‘They had been work- 
ing in a narrow gallery, by means of five inclined 
driftways, at each of which only one man could 
ply his pick at a time, and where light and air 
could only be procured artificially. The coal 
was carried out in baskets as fast as it was hewn 
out: the atmosphere in which they thus toiled 
like giants, naked to the waist, was almost suf- 
focating ; vet, under these conditions, they had 
literally effected in four days, to save our lives, 
what it would have taken them four weeks to do, 
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noise ; the waves in Gethin caverns here, during 






had they been working by the piece for wages. 
They had even been compelled to put up venti- 
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the hole was large enough for them to carry us 
through it in their arms.” 

‘‘And there was nobody else saved, was 
there?” inquired the landlord, with a triumph- 
ant look. . 

‘*There was not,” said Solomon, expressing 
his tobacco smoke very slowly. ‘* Out of a hun- 
dred and thirteen men who had been caught by 
the flood in Dunston we two were the sole sur- 

ors. 

“awe other stories of the like sort had Solo- 
mon to tell. and for not one of them was he in- 
debted to his imagination. His experience of 
life had been remarkable, and it had impressed 
itself upon his character. His will was as strong 
as that of Trevethick, but he had less of caution ; 
and he was at the same time both plodding and 
audacious. 

It would not be well, thought Richard occa- 
sionally, to have either of these men for an ene- 
my; and he was right. Unhappily, it was im- 
possible to win Harry without a quarrel with, at 
jeast, one of them, and rather than lose her he 
was prepared to defy them both. If he could 
but have lifted a corner of the curtain that veils 
the future—well, even then, so mad was he by 
this time with the love of her, that he would al- 
most have defied them still. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
SPRING-TIDE. 


Tuere is a beauty in woman that takes the 
stranger, and another the changeful charm of 
which wins its way deeper and deeper daily into 
the heart of man; but in the person of Harry 
Trevethick these two beauties were combined. 
Richard thought he had never seen any face half 
so fair as that which shone upon him through 
the mist on the first day when he came to Geth- 
in; and when he had dwelt there for weeks he 
was of the same opinion still. Harry was inno- 
cent, tender-hearted, and gay, and so far the ex- 
pression of her features told you truth; but it 
also told you more than that, which you must 
needs believe, though it was not the fact. Her 
face was not the index of her mind in all re- 
spects; it was rather like the exquisite and 
costly dial-plate of a time-piece the works of 
which are indifferent. Her air was spiritual; 
her voice thrilled your being with its sweet tone ; 
her eyes were full of earnest tenderness ; but she 
was weak of purpose, vacillating rather than im- 
pulsive, credulous, and given (not from choice, 
but fear) to dissimulation. ‘That last fault Rich- 
ard willingly forgave her, since it worked to his 
advantage; and to the others he would have 
been more than human had he not been blind. 
For Harry loved him. She had never said so; 
he had never asked her to say so; but it was 
taken for granted on both sides. They were 
thro. a much together, for Dunloppel—a treas- 
ure-house, which proved richer and richer the 
more it yielded—monopolized the attention of 
both Trevethick and Solomon; they were in 
high good-humor, and not at all disposed for 
quarrel or suspicion. Harry had always been 
the mistress of her own movements, and she 
went, as usual, whither she liked, and Richard 
went with her. 

The spring was advancing, and brought its 
soft hues even to the barren moors of Gethin, 
and bathed its gray rocks in sunshine. There 
was much to see that was worth seeing, and who 
so fit as Harry to point out these objects of at- 
traction with which she had been familiar from 
her childhood? They strolled along the veach to 
Polwheel, and she showed him how the harbor 
there had been silted up through the wrath of 
the mermaids, or “‘ merry maids,” as she called 
them, still (under favorable circumstances ) some- 
times seen sitting on the slate clitf ledges beneath 
the clear blue sea. Far from ridiculing her su- 
perstitions, he led her on to talk of them; he 
did not much mind what she talked about so 
long as he could look at her and listen. 

‘**But why were the Polwheel mermaids so 
cruel, Harry! I always imagine them bright 
and beautiful beings, with golden hair almos? as 
long as yours, and with nothing to do but to 
comb it.” 

“That is so, when they are let alone,” said 
Harry, simply ; ‘* but even the weakest creatures 
love revenge, and will get it if they can.” 

** And quite right too,” interrupted Richard ; 
**but for fear of that the strong would be more 
uncivil even than they are.” 

** Well, a mermaid was once cruelly treated 
by a Polwheel man—he fell in love with her, 
and deserted her—and then her sisters choked 
up the harbor bar.” 

“* But how did he come to court the mermaid ? 
That must have been difficult; though, if I saw 
you sitting under water yonder, I should certain- 
ly dive, and try.” 

“* You would have no breath to make me pret- 
ty speeches then,” said Harry, demurely. ‘* This 
mermaid was, however, a changed child. A Pol- 
wheel woman was bathing her infant in the pool 
yonder beneath that arched rock, when it sud- 
denly gave a cry of joy, and leaped from her 
arms into the sea, She thought it was drowned, 
but it came up the next instant more beautiful 
and bright than ever. She did not herself know 
but that it was her own child, but there were old 
folks in the town who knew that it was in reality 
a mermaid’s changeling. She grew up to be a 
lovely woman, and the Squire of Polwheel at 
that time—for his race has died out since—fell 
in love with her; he treated her very ill, and she 
died broken-hearted, at Gethin, and was buried 
in our chureh-yard, where I can show you the 
tomb.” 

‘* And did no punishment overtake the scoun- 
drel Squire ?” 

“Yes. After a great revel one night, he was 
returning home by the sands, and in the moon- 
light beheld a beantiful lady sitting by this same 





pool. She was so like his dead love to look at | 
that he was frightened at first, but she smiled 
and beckoned to him, and then, clasping him in ; 
her arms, leaped into the sea, and drowned him ; } 
and in the storm that arose that night the merry 
maids filled up the harbor.” ; 

‘*'That was hard upon Polwheel,” observed 
Richard, ‘‘ though the Squire only got what he 
deserved. He must have been a bad lot.” 

‘* But the mermaid was very foolish to be- 
lieve him,” added Harry—‘‘ very.” 

‘They visited the Fairy Bower, did these young 
people—the only spot about Gethin where trees 
grew; a beautiful ravine, with a fall of water, 
and a caverned cell beside it, where a solitary 
hermit was said to have dwelt. Notwithstand- 
ing which celibate association, it had a wishing- 
well besides, into which a maiden had but to 
drop a pin, and wish her wish, and straightway 
the face of her future husband was mirrored in 
the water. ‘Through its clear depths you might 
see the bottom of the pool quite paved with pins. 

** And does the charm always work?” asked 
Richard, laughing. ‘* ‘Try it to-day.” 

‘*No, no,” answered Harry, gravely; ‘‘ one 
must be quite alone for that, and beneath the 
moonlight.” 

On Morven Point, a grand old promontory, 
which pushed out many a yard to meet the en- 
croaching waves, and battled with them long be- 
fore they reached the main land, they sat and 
watched the sunsets; looked down upon the 
busy hive of men that worked upon the slate 
quarry beneath, or gazed upon the ships that 
tacked and wore to make Turlock Haven. ‘There 
was a tower on this place, half ruined and with 
broken steps, up which they climbed together on 
one occasion, and stood supporting one another 
upon its dizzy top. ‘There lay around them a 
splendid prospect of sea and land, but they were 
looking into one another's eyes, and yet they did 
not speak of that which was nearest to their 
hearts. It was a topic to be avoided as long as 
possible. They only enjoyed these blissful oppor- 
tunities—they had only been permitted to thus 
stroll out together alone and unsuspected—upon 
the tacit understanding that no such thing as 
love could exist between them. If Harry had 
not plighted faith to Solomon, her engagement 
to him tacitly existed nevertheless, and it was 
under its xgis alone that they had been protected 
and indulged. It was a part of the character of 
the young girl to persuade herself that she was 
doing no harm so long as it was possible to en- 
tertain that delusion; and it was all one to 
Richard what their love was called so long as it 
was love. Else, as they stood alone together in 
the noonday stillness, his arm around her waist, 
as it had not been since that first afternoon upon 
the castled rock, he must needs have told her 
why the heart that pressed so close against her 
side was beating high. Just then, however, he 
dared not. Suppose that, by any possibility, he 
had mistaken her sentiments; suppose, that is, 
an extorted promise, or fear of her father’s an- 
ger, or what not, should compel her to deny his 
suit, and cleave to Solomon; suppose even that 
her simplicity was such—and it was in some things 
marvelously great—that she had accepted his 
affection as that of a brother—a friend of her fa- 
ther’s and of ‘‘Sol’s"—but no; he felt certain 
that she loved him; suppose, at all events, for 
whatever reason, she was once again to reprove 
him for yielding to the temptation of her lips, he 
felt that such a rebuke must of necessity finish 
all. She could not forgive him twice, unless she 
gave him license to offend forever. He dared 
not, therefore, speak directly of that which both 
were thinking of ; and yet he could not altogeth- 
er ignore so sweet a subject. 

‘*'That is the moor yonder, Harry, over which 
I first came to Gethin—how long ago!” 

‘*Has the time, then, hung so very heavy on 
your hands?” asked che, seriously. 

**No, Harry, no; on the contrary, I have nev- 
er been so happy; but when one has a new ex- 
perience, however charming it may be, it seems 
to dwindle down one’s past to nothing. I have 
had two lifetimes, as it seems to me—one else- 
where, and one here; and yet it is but six weeks 
since [ met you first, Harry, out yonder, gleam- 
ing like a sunbeam through the fog.” 

**T remember it well,” said Harry, with a 
slight shiver. 

** But not to sigh about it, dear, I trust? You 
are not afraid of me now, as you were then? 
Do you recollect how scared you were when I 
called you back that day ?” 

** Yes, well,” answered the young girl, earnest- 

**T had a reason for being scared, though 


ly. 
you would laugh at me if I told you what it was.’ 

**Do I ever laugh at you, Harry, when you 
would have me serious?’’ asked Richard, re- 
proachfully. ‘* Come, tell me why you shrank 
from me-—as you can not to-day, dear, for, see, I 
have got you close—and why your large eyes 
looked so wild and strange that I half thought 
you mad? Did you take me for a ghost?” 

**No; but I had just seen what is far worse 
than any ghost. Did you not mark how pale I 
got that same night? I thought I should have 
fainted when I was asked” (it was Solomon who 
had put the question, but Solomon's name was 
never mentioned between these two young peo- 
ple) ‘‘if I had ever seen a spectre ship. I had 
seen one that very day—only a few minutes be- 
fore | met you—and on this very cliff.” 

** Well, and what then ?” said Richard, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ Neither your father, nor any one in 
whom you have an interest, goes to sea. The 
Flying Dutchman did not concern you, I reckon, 
even if he did pay you a call.” 

**You do not understand,” said Harry, seri- 
ously; ‘‘it was not that at all. But when the 
mists rise over Turlock sands, as they did that 
day, a black, square-rigged vessel glides across 
them, which bodes ill to those who see her; and 
I saw her as plain as I see you.” 
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** But not so near,”’ said Richard. fondly. 
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** She was coming from Turlock to the quarry 
yonder—” : 

**'To fetch slates,” interrupted the other—‘‘ no- 
thing more likely.” 

** Nay, not she; no craft would have attempt- 
ed that in such weather; and, besides, there was 
not a soul on board of her. She was sailing 
against what little wind there was, and against 
the tide.” 

‘* But even if this was so, Harry, what of it? 
What harm has come of it ?” 

** Nothing as yet ; nor was I greatly frightened 
at the time. That omen bodes unhappiness to 
him or her who sees it, and I was already un- 
happy.” 

“* Because I was not here to comfort you, 
Harry. Well, that is remedied.” 

She shook her head, and did not return the 
reassuring pressure of his hand. ‘‘ Listen!” she 
said. ‘*This misery comes through the person 
whom he who has seen the vision shall next 
meet; and I thought I knew who I should meet 
on my way home—one from whom"”—she sank 
her voice to a whisper—*‘I already expected 
misery.’ 

““ You mean—” began Richard, eagerly. 

**No matter whom I mean. It was not he 
who met me; that was you.” 

The hand which he held in his was cold as ice; 
her face was pale; and her limbs trembled under 
her. 

** This is folly, Harry dear. Am I likely to 
do you harm, to make you miserable ?” 

**I do not know,” said she. ‘‘I sometimes 
think you are.” 

He put the long hair back from her forehead, 
and gazed into her eyes, which were now fast 
filling with tears. ‘*I love you, Harry, with all 
my heart,” sighed he—‘* you know I do. And, 
though you are sometimes cold, and at others 
seem as though you purposely avoided me, I 
think you love me—just a little—too. Better, 
at all events, than the man with whom you your- 
self have just confessed you expect nothing but 
misery.” 

** Hush, hush!” moaned she. 
it was very wrong.” 

“Tt was the truth, Harry. How could it be 
otherwise ? He is not a lover meet for such as 
you; he is twice your age, and rough and rude 
of speech even as a suitor. Do you think he 
will be more tender when he is a husband? He 
is no mate for you, Harry, nor you for him.” 

Again she shook her head, with a slow mourn- 
ful movement, as though less in dissent from his 
statement than in despair of remedy. 

** What!” cried he, ‘* because his father was 
your father’s friend, does that give him the right 
to be your husband ?” 

The young girl answered only with her sobs. 

** Now tell me, darling—did you ever promise 
to be this man’s wife in words ?” 

**Yes—no—lI am not sure. Oh yes, I must 
be his; my father has set his mind upon it. 
Nay, do not smile at that; you don’t know what 
my father is. He is not one to cross ;” and, as 
if at the very thought of her stern parent’s wrath, 
she lifted up her head from Richard's breast, and 
looked around in fear. 

** But suppose I win him te my side, sweet 
Harry ¢” 

**That you could never do,” sighed she. 
tell you you don’t know him.” 

‘*Nay; but I think I do, dear; and, if I could 
show him that it was to his own advantage to 
have me for his son-in-law, in place of—” 

**You would not persuade him,” interrupted 
the young girl, firmly—‘‘not even if you were 
Carew of Crompton’s heir.” 

The words she had used were meant to ex- 
press exhaustless wealth—for with such was the 
owner of Gethin still credited in that far-away 
corner, of bis possession—but they startled and 
offended Richard. ‘I may not be Carew’s 
heir,” said he, haughtily; ‘‘ but I have some 
power at Crompton, and I can exert it in your 
father’s favor.” 

Harry shook her head. ‘* He wants for no- 
thing,” she said, ‘‘that vou can give him. He 
is wealthier than you imagine. He has two 
thousand pounds in notes, for which he has no 
use; they lie in the strong-box in my room. 
But there, I promised not to speak of that.” 

‘*T am not a burglar in disguise,” said Rich- 
ard, smiling, ‘and would make your father rich- 
er rather than rob him. But why should he 
keep so large a sum by him?” 

“*T do not know; but there it és, locked with 
a letter padlock which he made himself. No hu- 
man being can open it, he says, who does not 
know the secret.” 

Richard was silent. Something else than love 
was occupying his thoughts, though his fingers 
were making marriage rings for themselves of 
Harry’s golden hair. Itis like entertaining angels 
unawares to find after one has fallen in love that 
it is with an heiress. 

‘‘Dear Harry,” said he at last, ‘*I think I 
shall take you from your father’s willing hands ; 
I have good hope of it, and better since I have 
heard you so despairing; but, at all events, you 
will be mine. Let me hear those sweet lips say 
so. Promise me, promise me, my darling, that 
you will be my wife.” 

He caught and clasped her close, and she did 
not repulse him. } 

‘*T dare not, Richard—I dare not promise 
you,” she murmured. 

" “But if your father gives me leave?” whis- 
pered he, his lips to her warm cheek. _ 

She uttered a soft cry of passionate joy that 
told him more than a hundred phrases of assent 
how dear he was to her, and hid her face upon 
his breast. : 

Oh happy hour, so bright, and yet so brief! 
Oh golden noon, already on the verge of eve and 
blackest night! 

How often in the after-time did that fair and 
sunny scene recur to them, a bitter memory ; 


“IfT said that, 


“2 





TT 


how often was that first kiss of love renewed by 
cruel fancy and in’ mocking dreams, its sweet- 
ness changed to gall! 

Better for one—better, perhaps, for both—if, 
clasped in one another's arms, they had fallen 
from that tall tower’s top, and then and there 
had ended life and love together! 


TURCOS IN BATTLE. 


Tuese half savage soldiers, who go into a 
fight with the recklessness and ferocity of wild 
beasts, have proved no match for their Pruesian 
aniagonists, who with calmer and more manly 
courage repel their wild assaults. ‘Their bravery 
is unquestioned. They seem to fear neither 
death nor wounds, and when repulsed will re- 
turn again and again to the attack. ‘The illus- 
tration on page 601 gives a graphic and faithful 
representation of their style of fighting. ‘The 
German papers contain frightful accounts of 
their ferocity, and a private letter, written soon 
after one of the recent battles, says: 

**In the last engagement they scaiped several 
wounded Germans, flayed their faces alive, and 
stabbed them with penknives. Three German 
officers, found in this state by their comrades, 
prayed to be shot instantly to be relieved from 
their sufferings; their wish was complied with, 
as there was no chance of life. Of three Hano- 
verian soldiers caught by the Turcos, they cut 
off the hands, noses, and ears. Another ‘Turco, 
who had both legs shot off, crawled with diffi- 
culty to a wounded Prussian, and bit him in the 
neck; another, also wounded, shot an officer 
(from behind) dead through the neck. Several 
Turcos were brought here among the wounded, 
and placed in the highest rooms of the lazaret 
(into which the barracks have been turned), 
but one, being so very ill, was thonght incapable 
of mischief, and was placed with some of the 
Prussians. To-day, however, he scized an op- 
portunity to stab to death the wounded German 
lying near him, with a large penknife he had 
kept concealed by the lining of his trowsers.” 

These accounts seem too shocking for belief, 
and yet we ere assured that they are true. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


At the theatre one night John Phenix thought he 
saw an acquaintance sitting a few seate in frout, and 
asked a gentleman between them to poke him with his 
cane. hen he turned around John discovered his 
mistake. Fixing his attention on the play, and affect- 
ing indifference of the whole affair, he left the man 
with the cane to settle the disturbance, and he, bein 
wholly without an excuse, there was, of course, a ludi- 
crous and embarrassing scene, during all of which 
Phcenix was profoundly interested in the play. At last 
the man asked, indignantly: “‘ Did you tell me to poke 
that man with mystick?” “Yes.” “ And what did you 
want?” “TI wanted to see whether you would poke 
him or not.” 

—_—_—_—_——_———— 

A sailor was called upon the stand as a witners 
“Well, Sir; do you know the plaintift and defendant ?" 
“T don't know the drift of your words,” answered the 
sailor. “What! not know the meaning of plaintiff 
and defendant!” continued the lawyer; “a pretty fel- 
low you to come here as a witness! Can you tell me 
where on board the ship it was that this man struck 
the other one?” “ Abaft the binnacle,” anewered the 
sailor, ‘“‘Abaft the binnacle!” answered the lawyer, 
“what do you mean by that?” “A pretty fellow 
you,” responded the sailor, “‘to come here as a lawyer, 
and don't know what abaft the binnacie means!” 





A clergyman last summer visited the celebrated Hoo~ 
sac tunnel, and encountered a sprightly Irishman, who 
in reply to the question, “ Do you think this work will 
pay ?” promptly replied, “Faith, no! But thin it ll be 
& great ornemint to society.” 





Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, is a a ry place in which 
to establish a sensational paper. et week it enjoyed 
the felicity of a railroad smash up, four eun-strokes, a 
kerosene horror, a boy drowned in a barrel of soft 
soap, and another vitally disintegrated from lunching 
on Robes glass. 








A lady at Long Branch appears at breakfast-table 
with a plain dress, bad complexion, dreadfal figure, 
and a emall quantity of hair. In the afternoon she is 
the fairest a the fair, her figure is superb, and her 
chignon gorgeous. How does she manage ? 

a 


A story is going the rounds about a girl in Chester, 
Vermont, rt mom rom tight lacing. An editor, com- 
menting on the fact, says: “These corsets should be 
done away with; and, if the girls can’t live without be- 
ing squeezed, we suppose men can be found who would 
sacrifice themselves. As old as we are we would rather 
devote three hours a day, without a cent of pay, as a 
brevet corset than see these girle dying off in that man- 
ner. Office hours almost any time.” 





A passenger, having hired a boat to take him across 
a very rough stream, asked the Irish boatman if any 
body was ever lost there. “ No,” said Pat; “‘ me broth- 
er was drowned there the other week, but we found 
him again the next day.” 
<= e 

A clerk in an Erie hotel has a magnificent scheme in 
view. It is a circular hotel, to rest on a pivot, like a 
locomotive turn-table. The object is to give every 
guest a “front room.” “ 





_—~ 





Two convicts, by name Clark and Jor were on their 
way to Australia. “ You have the advan » of me, 


Clark; you needn't look so blue.” “Why have I "ig 
asked the other. “You're being transported with 
Joy.” 





A morning paper says, in an obituary: ‘Mr. —~ 
was an estimable citizen. He died with perfect resig 
nation. He had recently been married.” 





A few days since a woman walking {n East Nor- 
wegian Street, in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, wae attract- 
ed o the beautiful Scotch granite monument which 
stands in a marble-yard. She asked, ‘* What is it, real- 
ly?” The proprietor told her that it was a granite 
monument. “Shure,” said she, “I thought it was 
sausage mate in a glass case!” 

eo 

A “green-grocer” is described as “one who trusts.” 

piven 





A gentleman paesing through a potato-field observed 
an Irishman planting some potatoes. He inquired 
what kind he had there. ‘‘Raw ones, to be sure,” 
replied the son of Erin; “if they were boiled they 
wouldn't grow.” 

An article ot apparel sometimes added to a lover's 
\ suit: “the sack,” Also “the mitten.” 
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BEFOR ATTACK. 
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will come 


me 





I f of bugle a 
Shall join with the rifle’s crash. 

-anka of the foe shall be crnshed and riven, 
-atter before us like clouds etorm-driven ; 
till the word is given, 


go with a dash. 





who is only brave 
of the fight; 








| steadfast in its 1 
and watching tries us most, 





» silence is over the host 


ep steady, and each man at hie post 
ght. 





longer—'tis deadly still— 


sign il never come 


blow with a will, 
am 


yms the gun; 





each one. 
with a run; 


IN A RAILWAY. 


ROMANCE 
by JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


ng barristers, traveling from London 

ook their seats one evening in a 
iage of the five o'clock express at 
a station known, I 





are Stati 


venture to think, toevery American who has ever 
| the old country. ‘There were only two 

seats occupied in the compartment entered 
vy the two young men. Two ladies—at least, a 


lady and her maid—were the other occupants. 
The lady was voung and pale and pretty; the 
id was a fresh, blooming, round-eyed north 
uintry girl—the moment she spoke a word her 
t made it plain to one of the two advocates, 

elf trom the lakeland of Northern England, 

t girl came from dear old Cumberland. 
vo gentlemen, one apparently the young lady's 
r, attended her to the carriage door, and 

‘at the door until the train actually moved 
he one who seem- 











both, especially t 
e| to exercise parental authority over the young 
lady, kept incessantly casting expectant, eager, 
suspicious eves. about the platform, as if they 
ed f or dregded the arrival of somebody. 
These little facts the two barristers, accustomed 
small things and construct them into evi- 
erved almost unconsciously, and by 

sheer force of habit. 
Phe older man, whom both the youths learned 
v assumed to be the father of the departing 
z lady, at last nodded significantly to the 
and said, ina low tone: ‘* It is all right, 
He Thank Heav- 


ham. is not here. 


Ile can't come now,” said the other. 

t have much mattered even if he 
** He should not have 

anged a word with her But 

nes and tears and confa- 


not one word! 

Tim (L to escape sce 

ll that 

dy inthe carriage had heard nothing of 

she sat at the farther side of her compart 
Doubtless what said would never 
en spoken were she near enough to hear 


was 


One of our lawyer friends, however, did 
in fact, he could not help himself; he 

ul no choice but to hear. 
Che elder of the two speakers had taken a fure- 


vell of the gill when he put her into the carriage— 
» kissed her very coldly, and said good- 
t and added a few whispered words, which 





med to be something in the nature of a cau 

1or a menace, Now, as the train moved off, 

he only nodded a farewell. He had a formally 

ndsome face, regular, cold, and harsh, with 
lips and very white teeth, 

The train then went on, and soon whirled 

ough tl pleasant suburbs of that side of 


London, and away into the open country. The 


ng lady seemed very melancholy and absorb- 
She replied gracefully to a few civilities and 
uttentions offered by the two barristers, but was 
itly not much inclined to any manner of 
‘ ition. She exchanged a few words every 
now and then with her maid, but for the most 
pert remained silent 
It w rrowing to be late in autumn, and dusk 
n began to come on. ‘The evening was soft 
ban sestiral | 


the tuce of the country looked 


‘nder and poetic, witl 


1 all its autumnal charm 
1d melancholy grace around it. 

Our two friends talked together'on manv sub- 

at first in a low tone, then, as the young 

isleep, or wholly absorbed in 

thoughts, they began to speak a little 


ippeare d to be 





re tre ind Joudl Something or other, 
pert s the gray poeri sadness of the evening, 
m talking of the ol! world - --ts—the 
lelightful, torturing. hair-liftine blood. 
spectres who used to haunt ¢ child- 

} 1. ‘They actually begen telling each other 
gnos ores, a id d »bserve the shud lering 








terror of the Cumberland lass, who could irdly 
it still in her seat, so great was her interest. ex- 
citement, and superstitious dread. 

*f don’t know,” said one of the two voung 
men, Lewis Rossmore by name, ** why railways 
hould be supposed to have necessarily banished 
ghosts. I can quite imagine a ghost making his 
appearance in this very train, for instance.” 


*Can you?” replied Fred Sargent. ‘* I con- 


fess Tcant; but I think vou Northmen, near the 

ttish border, have more imagination than we 
cknevys,” 

\t the same time he happened to glance at the 


rf lady in the corner, and her pale, sad face 

xl ghostlike enough in the gray evening 

ht. Sargent thought for a moment of the le- 
send of the company who sat one evening telling 


| at last the turn came toa pale 


; es unti 


| 


| easily imagine it ; 





~aune lade. who had been silent all the time, and 
who now, “when invited to contribute her share to 
the entertainment, said, in a low, toneless voice, 
‘*T have no ghost story to tell, but I am a ghost 
myself!” and so vanished. a. 

“66 Yes,” pursued Lewis Rossmore ; I can 
and I think it could be done 
with rather fine etfect. Look here, Sargent, 
take a note of this idea, and make something of 
it for one of the magazines. ‘Two people are 
traveling alone in a railway—the express—and 
have just passed one of the only stopping-places. 
Behold, as the train is rushing at full speed across 
the open country, fifty miles an hour, and the 
evening is growing dark, like this, they suddenly 
perceive that one of the seats has an occupant, 
whose presence was not observed before— 

‘*God’s sake don't ye go on im that way, 

broke in the Cumberland girl, unable to contain 
herself any longer. ‘* Don't ye go on 80, gentle- 
men; it’s enough to raise a ghost right i’ the 
midst of us all!” 
The young men laughed at first, but the super- 
stitious fear of the poor girl was so obviously 
genuine and profound that Rossmore discon- 
tinued his goblin invention, and they reassured 
her and talked for a few moments of something 
else. ‘Then the train stopped for five minutes at 
the one only station where it was to make any 
halt during the long journey. No one got out 
of the compartment in which our friends were, 
and no one got into it; and when the train had 
fairly moved off, and our two friends felt secure 
against further disturbance, they settled them- 
selves for sleep. ‘The young lady appeared to 
be already asleep. 

Both young men slept. Suddenly a loud 
shriek caused both to start up and rub their 
ey es. 

It was the Cumberland girl who had given the 
alarm. 

“It's a ghost! it’s a ghost!” she cried. 
‘* That’s what comes of your deviltry and your 
talk—you've brought a ghost among us!” 

‘The evening had sunk into almost complete 
darkness; the one lamp, the highest luxury in 
the way of illumination, to which even first-class 
passengers in an English express are treated, was 
burning very dimly; but it needed little light to 
see that there was a fifth figure in the carriage— 
the figure of a man. ‘There he was assuredly ; 
a tall, slender man, stooping because of the low- 
ness of the roof, and apparently about to take 
the seat, which was vacant, opposite to that on 
which the young lady was seated. She had 
started up with a half scream on hearing her 


| servant's alarm; but the back of the mysterious 


| intruder was turned to her, and she, perhaps, 


| thing very surprising in it. 


| er it has moved from the station. 


| tation. 


saw nothing surprising in his presence. 

Both the young lawyers, however, saw some- 
An English railway 
train can not possibly be entered by any one aft- 
Nor has it 
any onter platform, or other means of communi- 
cation, by which passengers can go from one car- 
riage into another. ‘The carriages open at the 
sides, and each first-class coach is a room closed 
up and complete in itself. Nobody had entered 
this compartment when it stopped at the station ; 
nobody could have entered it since then; yet,, 
here was a fifth occupant where only four were 
present before. 

** Hallo! who are you?” exclaimed Sargent. 

**How did you get in—where the devil did 
you come from ?” fiercely demanded Rossmore, 

**Tt’s a ghost!” sobbed the Cumberland girl, 
faithful to her original hypothesis. 

** Don't be alarmed, gentlemen,” the intruder 
very calmly observed. ‘* You have not a ghost 
among you; although, if I had remained under 
cover a little longer, it is quite possible you 


might have had a ghost in the carriage before | 


the end of the journey.” 

But the sound of his voice created a new agi- 
Lhe young lady sprang from her seat 
and cried out, **Oh, Harold! my dear, dear 
Harold!” and threw herself upon his neck, and 
sobbed and langhed and sobbed again, and com- 
mitted other such extravagances, to which the 


| intruder lent himself, with great apparent cord- 


| under 


iality, giving back embrace for embrace, and 
with compound interest. 

The Cumberland girl said, ‘‘God be guid to 
us—it’s Master Harold himself!” 

‘The two barristers resumed their seats, and 
looked on much amazed, but with thet outward 
calmness which distinguishes your true Briton 
almost all conceivable circumstances, 


| The intruder, whoever he might be, was clearly 


| a little mistaken. 


neither ghost nor robber. 

**Oh, Harold!” exclaimed the young lady; 
‘how did you come here? Where did you get 
in; and what have you come for ?” 

“Come for! Why, tosee you, love, of course. 
They thought they were quite safe, I believe, 
when they saw the train fairly off, but they were 
We'll surprise them a little 
more vet, Alice!” 

** But how did you come here, Harold ?” 

**Do satisfy our curiosity, Sir,” Sargent in- 
terposed. ** It really is quite legitimate on our 
part, seeing that your sudden appearance looks 
very like a fraud upon the railway company, of 
which, for aught you know, my friend and I may 
be leading directors—and then you are positive- 
ly accused of being a ghost.” 

The young man laughed. ‘* Gentlemen,” he 
said, ** you shall have a full explanation. I have 
been for years engaged to this young lady. Late- 
ly her mother, who was a widow, thought fit to 
marry again, and her new husband, this young 
lady's step-father—you saw him at the station 
to-day—detests me, has poisoned his wife’s mind 
against me, and has persuaded her to refuse her 
consent to our marriage, of which she quite ap- 
proved two years ago—perhaps because we were 
then too young to marry. I am going to the 
West Indies, and may be absent Heaven knows 


, how long; and they had set their hearts upon pre- 


venting me from seeing Alice before I go. Now 
I had, very naturally, set my heart on seeing her ; 
and yet I didn't care to ask her to do any thing 


| directly in opposition to her mother’s commands. 




















** Quite right, Sir,” said Rossmore, with a look 
of infinite solemnity. 

‘* Very commendable indeed,” added Sargent, 
paternally. 

“So,” Harold continued, ‘‘I found that she 
was being sent back to the country to-day, in 
order to get her quickly out of my w ay—and my 
course was clear.” 

‘* Don’t see it yet,” murmured Sargent. 

‘* Don’t you see it? I came to Euston Station, 
took a ticket to Liverpool—so you perceive there 
is no question of fraud on the company—used 
audacious efforts in the way of bribery, and thus 
induced the guard, first to allow me to hide under 
the seat, and next to manage so that the young 
lady, whose photograph I showed him, should be 
conducted into this particular carriage. Gentle- 
men, this was done—and, ina short, here I am.” 

‘* Lucky that you were not smothered,” said 
Sargent. 

‘*Or shot as a robber, on emerging from your 
hiding-place,” said Rossmore. 

‘+ Dear Harold, how you must have suffered,” 
Alice whispered. He pressed her hand tenderly. 

‘*Why did you not come out before?” she 
asked. | 

Harold smiled. ‘‘ Blame these gentlemen for 
that,” he said. ‘‘ They will not be offended if I 
say that I thought them just a little de trop ; and 
I fancied, from something they said, they were 
about to get out at the station we have just 
passed, and so I waited. But when I found they 
were coming the whole way, I saw it was useless 
waiting any longer, and I came out, and nearly 
frightened poor Polly there” (the servant) ** out 
of her senses.” 

‘Very sorry we should have been in your 
way, Sir,” said Sargent. ‘‘ But it may interest 
you to know that I am the very profoundest 
sleeper who ever traveled in a train, and that I 
feel terribly sleepy already.” 

** And I,” said Rossmore, ‘‘ can hardly keep 
my eyes open.” 

So the discreet barristers at once turned round 
in their seats, coiled themselves up, closed their 
eyes, and were apparently buried in slumber deep 
enough for the Emperor Barbarossa or the Sleep- 
ing Beauty in her immortal wood. 

Then Harold sat beside Alice, and took her 
hand in his; and the servant, Polly, seemed to 
follow the example of her legal traveling com- 
panions, and sink into sleep. So Alice and 
Harold talked and talked, and were happy. 
About to part, apparently, for years, yet they 
were happy in the present. Surely that is one 
of the most excellent and exquisite properties 
of love—exquisite in its delight and in its pain— 
that it never looks beyond the present hour, but 
finds happiness now in a momentary meeting, 
though the agony of a long parting threatens near 
at hand—agony now in a momentary parting, al- 
though the hope of a speedy reunion may smile 
and offer consolation. 

These two then were happy for the hour. But 
after all the whole journey from London to Liv- 
erpool by express is only some five hours’ affair ; 
and two hours had been wasted before our ad- 
venturous lover emerged from his concealment. 
So the prospect of Liverpool and separation be- 
gan to look very threatening and imminent; and 
Harold, dreading and detesting the thought of 
such a parting, began to urge a wild proposal. 
Why should they not eseape at Liverpool, take the 
first train in the morning—only a very few hours 
to wait—and go on to Scotland and be married 
there? Then let the family do its worst; and 
Harold would not go to the West Indies, but 
would push a career at home. Or, even if he 
had to go, he would at least leave behind him a 
wedded wife, whom no ill-conditioned step-father 
could take from him. *‘* Be my wife—come and 
be my wife—that first; that at all hazards!” So 
rang the refrain of the passionate outpouring 
which for nearly an hour Harold kept whisper- 
ing into Alice’s ear. 

The girl had spirit enough, and was not un- 
willing to yield. Indeed, there were few risks 
life could offer which she was not ready to en- 
counter rather than go back to the dreary and 
odious home life, with Harold far away. Now 
she was being sent, as she perfectly well knew, 
to the custody, the mere custody, of an uncle 
and aunt in Liverpool, in order that she might be 
kept out of the way until Harold should have 
left London and gone out to the West Indies, 
where he had relatives, and where he hoped to 
make a fortune. 

** But, Harold dear,” the girl whispered, “‘ the 
thing is impossible. My uncle will be at the sta- 
tion waiting for me with the carriage. Do you 
think he would be likely to fall into our plans ?” 

“No, Alice; [have thought of that. If vou have 
courage—and I know you have—and are very, 
very quick, we can escape and defy him. Now 
listen, and don’t be afraid. Just before we get 
to Liverpool the train enters a tunnel, and inside 
the mouth of the tunnel we stop for a minute—a 
bare moment—to make sure that all is clear. [ 
will have the door open, and I will take you in 
my arms and get out; it will be perfectly easy 
and safe; and Polly shall follow without one in- 
stant of delay. ‘Then we hold our breaths, and 
stand in the darkness close up to the tunnel wall 
for only a moment, until the train rushes by; and 
then we get quietly out, take to the road, get a 
carriage at the nearest inn, and drive to any sta- 
tion on the line, where we can wait for the Scot- 
tish mail. Your uncle will only suppose that 
you have put off coming for a day ; he will grum- 
ble and wait for to-morrow without doing or 
even suspecting any thing, and then it will be 
too late.” 

“* Tf we are killed—” 

“Dearest, do you think I would expose you 
to any danger?” ; 
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‘No, Harold, it was not that. I was only 
going to say that if we are killed—I mean even 
if we are killed—we shall be killed together!” 

Harold embraced his intrepid and desperate 
fiancée, and the plan was resolved on. A few 
whispered words conveyed the whole to stout- 
hearted Polly, who had a romantic heart, and 
would have gone with these lovers any where— 
leaped with them out of an express train flying 
at full speed rather than desertthem. ‘The mo- 
ments went by; the tunnel was near; the two 
young barristers had long since been fast asleep 
in good reality ; Harold softly opened the door, 
and stood close to it with Alice in his arms; the 
faithful Polly loaded herself with sach of her 
mistress’s cloaks and shawls and things as she 
could attempt to carry ; the train began already 
to slacken its speed ; they were at the mouth of 
the tunnel; Harold said, in a whisper, ‘* Now, 
love!” And Alice shut her eyes, and pressed 
her face against his shoulder. 

The train rattled and crashed through the 
echsing tunnel. The hollow, hideous reverber- 
ations aroused our sleeping barristers. Sargent 
started up, and rubbed his eyes. 

** Hallo, Rossmore, this is the Edgehill Tun- 
nel! We shall be in Liverpool in a moment. 
Shake yourself up, old boy!” 

‘* All right,” replied Rossmore, yawning. 
‘*Glad we're in. But I sav, Sargent, look here 
—why—did we stop any where ?” 

“Of course not. Why do you ask?” 

“Then where are our fellow-travelers ?” 
“Good Heavens! ‘To be sure, where are they? 
forgot all about them. But they were here— 
that’s certain; and we stopped at no station, and 
now they are gone!” 

**Confound it, I never knew any thing like 
that! ‘That man, Harold, whoever he was, came 
in mysteriously, and now he has gone out even 
more mysteriously, and spirited away the two 
women along with him!” 

‘**T say, Rossmore, how if your suggestion of 
this evening should have turned out a prediction ? 
Have we had ghosts in our railway train?” 

Both laughed—both were incredulous ; and the 
train rushed into the crowded, bustling, blazing 
station at Liverpool. Our friends spoke to the 
guard of the train, who was much amazed at 
first to hear of the disappearance of the three 
passengers ; but he seemed to think that, in the 
case of so audacious a lover as Harold Rivers, 
any thing was possible—and then, there was a 
momentary stoppage in the tunnel. 

So the barristers made no further inquiries, 
but took it for granted that all was right some- 
how, and went to their hotel. 

They heard the end of the story, however, 
even before they returned to London, for they 
met Harold Rivers and his voung wife in Liver- 
pool ten days after. ‘The pair had just returned 
trom Scotland, where they were married. They 
had, of course, written off at once to Alice's mo- 
ther, announcing their marriage, and they were 
in good hope that she would soon accept the sit- 
uation. ‘They could afford to wait a little, for 
they were married and happy, and Harold had 
made up his mind that he would not go to the 
West Indies. 


ss 





PATRIOTIC SONGS OF FRANCE. 


Tue lasting popularity of the ‘* Marseillaise,” 
now nearly eighty years old, becomes more re- 
markable when we consider that, although the 
first song of the Revolution, it was immediately 
followed by a host of republican effusions, which 
competed with it for public favor. There were 
the ** Chant de la Victoire,” the *‘ Chant du Re- 
tour,” and the **Chanson de Roland,” by Mé- 
hul; the **Chant du Juillet,” the *‘ Chant Mar- 
tial,” the ‘*Hymne a I'Etre Supréme,” the 
** Hymne & la Liberté,” and ‘ Peuple, reveille- 
toi,” by Gossee. All these, the fruits of a gen- 
eral ferment, have died away, and the only lyr- 
ical work that, besides the ** Marseillaise,” has 
continued to live in the memory of the French is 
the ‘*Chant du Départ,” by Méhul. This was 
recently sung at one of the Parisian theatres ; 
but as it is a sort of cantata, with solos and cho- 
ruses arranged for different voices, it can never 
become a popular song in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

One forgotten melody of the old Revolution 
was revived shortly before the affair of Februa- 
ry, when the “ Histoire des Girondins,” by M. 
De Lamartine, was the book of the day. Girey- 
Dupré, a journalist attached to the Girondists, 
and condemned to share their fate, composed, a 
few hours before his execution, a hymn which 
long afterward responded to the state of feeling 
in 1847, and which, with a slight modification, 
became the ‘‘ Chant des Girondins,” better, per- 
haps, known as ‘* Mourir pour la Patrie.” M. 
Alexandre Dumas's ‘‘Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge,” then a new piece, terminated with the 
supper of the Girondists, at which this song was 
appropriately introduced. 

The lays of the First Empire were generally 
of a warlike kind, or, to speak more correctly, 
the words were warlike, though often set to the 
most pacific music. Nothing, for instance, could 
be less martial than the air extracted from an 
opera by Giétry, which was made to fit ‘‘ Veil- 
lons au salut de l’Empire.” However, the First 
Empire was by no means badly represented in 
the world of song by the ‘‘ Partant pour la Sy- 
rie,” which, in the days of the Crimean war, be- 
came the most popular tune in England and 
France; and by the ‘‘ Sentinelle” of Choron and 


\ the ‘* Vaillant Troubadour” of Sauvan, both of 


which are to be found in the most common mu- 
sic-books. 

The Restoration brought with it the revival 
of the two famed Bourbon melodies, ‘‘ Vive 
Henri IV.,” and ‘‘Charmante Gabrielle.” A 
pacific air, by Grétry, was now made to do duty 
in honor of the restored régime; but this time 
the music was not diverted from its proper pui- 
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pose. The words to which it was fitted, ‘‘Ou 

ent-on étre mieux gu’au sein de sa famille?” 
rather celebrated the blessings of peace than the 
triumph of a dynasty. 

The revolution of 1830 had a song of its own, 
with which great names were connected, but 
which, after a short popularity, sank into utter 
oblivion. Casimir Delavigne, as the poet of the 
renowned ‘* Messéniennes,” was looked upon as 
the proper person to celebrate the deeds of July. 
As he had not even that uncultivated power of 
music which belonged to Rouget de Lisle, he fit- 
ted his words to a Hungarian air which he had 
retained in his memory, and which was duly 
noted down and scored by Auber. Thus arose 
the ‘‘ Parisienne,” and to its non-national origin 
is attributed the short duration of its popularity. 

Of late the patriotic songs of France have 
been the irrepressible *‘ Marseillaise” and the 
‘*Rhin Allemand,” which M. Alfred de Musset 
produced during the consumption of a single 
cigar, and to which music has been set by MM. 
Felicien David and Vaucorbeil. A greater nov- 
eltv. however, is ‘* A la Fronti@re,” with music 
by M. Gounod, sung at the Opera by M. Devo- 
vod in the uniform of a Zouave. 


—— _—_—____— = 


THE IRON CROSS OF PRUSSIA. 


Tus order, which holds the highest rank in 
Prussia, was instituted in March, 1813, by Frep- 
erick WiviiaM III., in honor of the memory 
of his deceased wife, Queen Lovutsa. Just a 
vear afterward, on the first anniversary of its in- 
stitution, it was bestowed upon his son, Prince 
Witiiam, now King of Prussia, in recognition 
of a daring action under fire; and he still wears 
its Iron Cross as the proudest decoration on his 
breast. On the 19th of July of this vear, the 
anniversary of his mother’s death, the King de- 
cided upon the renewal of the order, with spe- 
cial reference to the war then impending with 
France. ‘‘ In view of the serious position of af- 
fairs in Germany” (so runs the decree), ‘‘and in 
grateful remembrance of the heroism of our fore- 
fathers in the great war of Liberation, I have re- 
solved to revive, in its full significance, the Order 
of the Iron Cross, instituted by my revered fa- 
ther.” 





The new cross, of which we herewith give an 
engraving, differs from that of 1813-1815 only 
in the substitution of a W for F W, and in the 
date. The material is gold, with black enamel- 
ing. The black ribbon with a white border in- 
dicates service in the field; the white ribbon 
with a black border, service at home. There 
are two classes, First and Second, and a large 
cross, which is to be bestowed for a decisive vic- 
tory, or for the capture or the successful defense 
of an important fortress. The cross of the Sec- 
ond class was recently bestowed by the King upon 
the Crown Prince of Prussia for his victories 
over M‘Manon, 


*PAPA WRANGEL,” 


Poor ‘‘ Papa Wrangell!” It may be quite 
true that this whilom commander of the army 
of invasion, sent to bring the uproarious Berlin- 
ers to reason in 1848 or 1849, expressed the grim- 
mest intentions at that period, ‘‘ when,” as he 
declared in his proclamation, ‘* he saw the grass 
grow in the streets of Berlin” in token of its 
sad revolutionary condition; it may also be 
true that he has played something of a comic 
popular figure ever since in Berlin, and has nev- 
er yet got over the difference between the da- 
tive and accusative of the personal German pro- 
noun; but one can not help sympathizing deeply 
with him now. He has outlived his time and 
age, and, dying though he be to do something in 
his capacity of field-marshal, Moltke seems to 
be able to dispense with his services. It is real- 
ly touching to read how he reviewed the other 
day the regiment of which he is still the nominal 
chief as it passed Berlin on its way to the Rhine. 
“*T make it known to this whole regiment,” he 
said to the soldiers, ‘‘that I have prayed his 
Majesty the King, in deepest humility, to be 
permitted to join this war as a common pri- 
vate soldier, upon which request I have re- 
ceived from his Majesty's own hand a most 
gracious reply, from which I have learned with 
profound sadness that my respectful prayer had 
not been accepted.” And the tears started to 
the old man’s eyes. He then addressed to his 














actual successor some martial words, and hand- 
ed him two prizes—for the first French gun and 
eagle. Finally he seized the regimental stand- 
ard, and cried, ‘‘ This sacred banner your fa- 
thers have saved at Etoges with their lives from 
the hands of the enemy, and have always chained 
victory to its colors; you, my boys, will not do 
otherwise!” He then embraced the commander, 
handed a photograph of the King, ‘‘ for whom to 
fight, win, or die honorably was the most sacred 
duty,” to the sergeant, and shook hands all round, 
nearly overcome with the grief of having to re- 
main behind alone. 








THE ENGLISH TEMPLE KNIGHTS. 


Wuew Heraclius visited England in 1184 the 
Templars had removed from their old -Precep- 
tory in Holborn to their new buildings in Fleet 
Street, on the site of the present Inner Temple. 
The venerable archbishop consecrated their new 
church for them, as well as that belonging to the 
Hospital of the Knights of St. John at Clerken- 
well. The church was dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin, and built after the model of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It still re- 
mains to remind us of the happiest period in the 
history of this famous brotherhood. 

Around this consecrated building the order 
raised its new Preceptory, and here they lived for 
many years according to the strict rule laid 
down for them by St. Bernard. Before entering 
the fraternity, each member had to declare that 
he had already been a knight, that he was nei- 
ther married nor betrothed, that he had never 
taken vows in any other order, that he was free 
from debt, and in sound health. On his admis- 
sion by the Master of the Temple, each knight 
made use of the following formula before the as- 
sembled brotherhood: ‘Sir, I am come before 
God, and before you and the brethren, and pray 
and beseech you, for the suke of God and our 
dear Lady, to admit me into your society and 
the good deeds of the order, as one who will be 
all his life long the servant and slave of the or- 
der.” After this declaration the Master ad- 
monished him as to the life of self-denial and 
hardship he would have to lead ; upon which the 
candidate bound himself by the most solemn as- 
severations to be obedient to the head of the house 
and chief head at Jerusalem, to observe the cus- 
toms of the order, to live in chastity, to help with 
all his powers to conquer the Holy Land, and 
vowed never to be present when a Christian was 
unjustly and unlawfully despoiled of his heritage. 
He was then admitted, and assured of ‘* bread 
and water, and the poor clothing of the order, 
and labor and toil enow.” 
with the red cross was thrown over him; he re- 
ceived the kiss of peace from the master and the 
chaplain, and was furnished with the arms and 
equipments of the order. Sach was the form of 
admission for each Knight Templar. 


order of an inferior degree; but, although in- 
ferior, many illustrious and great men were proud 
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| as to the use they made of them, 





The white mantle | 


Besides the | 
knights, there were other classes attached to the | 


to enter them, and among them we find no less | 


a personage than Pope Innocent III. For many 
years after their foundation in England the 
members of the order appear to have acted in 
conformity with the rigorous rules laid down for 
them; and certainly the punishment inflicted on 
those of their members who proved refractory 
was sufficiently severe. They were imprisoned 
in a small stone chamber built in the thickness 
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The envy of princes is not easily overcome; at 
least it was not in old days. ‘The potent mon- 
archs that ruled over the countries of Christen- 
dom at the time we are speaking of saw with 
fear and dismay the increasing power of men 
who once called themselves ** the poor fellow-sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ.” They found themselves 
confronted with a power equal to, if not greater 
than, their own, and a power that seemed ever on 
the increase. ‘They coveted the broad acres and 
vast wealth possessed by the order, and inwardly 
chafed at the immunities they were forced to 
concede to men who were not overscrupulous 
The common 
people hated the order with a more bitter hatred, 
engendered by the scorn and contumely with 
which they were treated by the brotherhood gen- 
erally, and increased by the vice and depravity 
of the knights—crimes that remained unpunish- 
ed and uncondemned. The ground being thus 
undermined beneath them, it only required a 
small spark to light the train. But before the 
fatal day arrived, the Knights Templars, as if 
determined to end their career in glory, as they 
had begun it, gave one more proof of their heroic 
courage by their brilliant defense of Acre. The 
flickering flame burned bright and lurid for a mo- 
ment, and then expired. A few years later, and 
they had ceased to exist. In 1312, Pope Clem- 
ent V. and Philip le Bel of France, their two 
most inveterate enemies, combined together for 
the total destruction of the brotherhood. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Rerorts from various quarters indicate that in many 
sections of the country the peach crop will be “ almost 
atailure.” Perhaps this may be true, yet it Is difficult 
to realize it when at every street corner the luscious 
fruit is piled on stands, and the large markets seem 
overflowing with baskets and crates. To be sure the 
season is so much earlier than usual this year that our 
peaches may fail us this fall before we are aware ; yet, 
as & great “hue and cry” is so often made as to the 
“total failure” of this or that crop, we recommend 


every body to luxuriate with untroubled mind in this | 


delicious fruit, while it is so abundant and inexpens- 
ive. As one passes through the streets and markets 
of our city near the close of day, seeing loads of 
peaches yet unsold, he can not but wonder what be- 
comes of what is left, since much of it is too ripe to 
keep long. Dealers lose great quantities when the 
market is overstocked, fs it was earlivr in the season, 
The pies, puddings, and fritters of our numerous res- 
taurants consume a vast number of baskets, just ripe 
enough to use and too ripe to keep. But the canning 
of peaches, which, in connection with the canning of 
various other fruits, has become an immense business, 
preserves for our future use hundreds of baskets which 
would otherwise be wasted. 


A Greek Church is soon to be built in New York, 
according to report. The Empress of Russia is inter- 
ested in the enterprise, and hus raised $5000 toward 
the erection of the editice, which is to be of the Byzan- 
tine style of architecture, There is now no Greek 
Church in our country. 


“ Grip,” the famous raven which belonged to Charles 
Dickens, is now the property of the London Stereo- 
scopic Company, who have issued his carte. Thus, in 


a certain sense, all England may be said to be the pos- 


sessor Of this popular bird, since every body who de- 
sires may own his photograph. 

Sullivan, Ohio, is the home of a young girl of thir- 
teen, whose father, a thrifty farmer, is very proud of 
her achievements, For three years past she has of her 


| own choice been engaged in regular farm work, in plow- 


of the wall that surrounded the chapel, only four | 


and a half feet in length. Cooped up in this 
narrow cell, with hardly food sufficient to sup- 
port bare existence, they were not denied the 
consolations of religion. An aperture was made 
in the wall, through which the unfortunate pris- 
oner could hear ths voices of the brotherhood 
below, as it chanted the daily service in the 
chapel. Besides the punishment of imprison- 
ment, offenders were publicly scourged on the 
bare back by the master before the assembled 
brethren. One Knight Templar, by name Va- 
laincourt, who, having deserted the order, had 
returned and sought readmission, was condemn- 
ed to eat for a year on the ground with the dogs, 
to fast four days in the weex oa bread and wa- 
ter, and every Sunday to be scourged in the 
chapel. 

Such was the rigorous discipline of the order 
at the commencement of its career; but pros- 
perity proved a greater enemy to this fraternity 
than ever adversity had done. Soon after the 
final fall of Jerusalem, the wealth, influence, and 
power of the order increased, not only in En- 
gland, but throughout Christendom. At their 
Preceptory in London, on the spot familiar to 
every citizen, kings and embassadors were feast- 
ed, parliaments and general councils were held. 
Besides the large gifts bestowed upon the order, 
vast treasures were committed to its custody, 
and it was considered the safest guardian of 
wealth and property ; and not only was property 
held to be sacred within its precincts, but kings 
sought and found refuge within its walls. Here 
King John dwelt in those troublous times when 
the barons of England demanded and obtained 
the great charter of their freedom. Here Hu- 
bert de Burgh deposited his vast riches when 
imprisoned in the ‘Tower, and the King in vain 
sought to seize them. 

In Henry III.’s reign the Master of the Tem- 
ple first sat in Parliament; but now, at the ze- 
nith of their power, they fell. Pride, the sure 
forerunner of such falls, and vice, the constant at- 





tendant on such pride, overshadowed with their 
' 


baneful influence the bright prospects of this 
once noble brotherhood. As Spenser tells us, 
when alluding to the Temple, in the following 
lines : 

“Those brick towers 
The which on Thames broad aged banks doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the Temple Knights to bide, 
Till they decay’d through pride.” 


during ten months of the year. 


ing, sowing, reaping, mowing, and harrowing, as well 
as in driving and managing horses. Last summer she 
raked about forty acres of hay, besides doing her share 
toward mowing, loading, and “ pitching” it. 


The Chinese method of cooking rice, as obtained 
from the Chinese colony of shoemakers at North 
Adams, is as follows: Take a stew-pan with a close-fit- 
ting top, and a clean piece of white muslin. large 
enough to cover over the top of the pan and hang down 
inside nearly to, but not in contact with the bottom. 
Into the sack so formed place the rice, pour over it two 
cupfuls of water, and put on the top of the stew-pan 
so as to hold up the muslin bag inside, and fit tight all 
round, Place the pan on a slow fire, and the steam 
generated from the water will cook the rice. Each 
grain will come out of the boiler as dry and distinct as 
if just taken from the hull. More water may be poured 


into the pan if necessary, but only sufficient to keep | 


up the steam till the rice is cooked, 

A Siberian railway is a somewhat novel project, but 
certain Russian capitalists have undertaken to accom- 
plish it. The proposed line is to be about twelve hun- 
dred miles in length, and much of it will be through 
desert regions which are covered with ice and snow 
It is to commence at 
Nijni Novgorod, the great market for goods from 
Northern Asia, Persia, and Turkestan. The value of 
the goods brought to this market has, during the last 
ten years, averaged 105,000,000 rubles per annum ; last 
year it was 114,000,000 rubles. Another important sta- 
tion on the railway will be the town of Irbit, at the 
junction of the Rivers Niza and Irbita. It is believed 
that this railway will increase the corn supply of West- 
ern Europe, by opening communication with Southern 
Siberia, whose corn may compete with the best quali- 
ties. 


A correspondent of the Evening Post, writing from 
Martha’s Vineyard, describes the present abiding-place 
of the Hutchinson family as “ a picturesque little tent, 
gleaming white and pure in ite green frame-work, fin- 
ished artistically with a scarlet bordering.” There live 
John Hutchinson and his wife, showing, as ever, a 
quaint and dignified simplicity of demeanor. Their 
tent is a great place of resort, and a pleasant party is 
always gathered on the veranda. 


One mnst retreat very far from the city nowadays in 
order to be able to live economically as regards eata- 
bles. It surprises a novice to learn the }.igh rrices de- 
manded for fruit, meat, milk, an?! similar commodi- 
ties in the very section of country where they are pro- 
duced; and not unfrequently it is impossible to pro- 
cure them at any price, “the city” having absorbed 
every thing. Not long ago a New York gentleman, 
who was rusticating in Massachusetts, was Overheard 





| reasoning with a sturdy son of the soil who asked fifty 
cents a pound for a pair of young—very young—chick- 
ens, that ran largely to legs. ‘Why, my friend,” said 
the New Yorker, in persuasive accents, “1 am willing 
to pay just what is charged in Fulton Market, but don't 
you see that when we come to your door to buy your 
produce you ought not to charge more than the retail 
price in New York?” “That sounds weil,” quoth the 
farmer; “‘ but we gets all we can, an’ if you don’t want 
them young hins at fifty cents a pound other folke do.” 
| There was no help for it, and the New Yorker paid the 
| farmer his price, and sent the “ young hins” in to the 
cook, 


The country people about Strasbourg say that among 
the Prussian scouts are a great many persons whom 
they formerly knew well in different attire as resident 
for longer or shorter periods in Alsace. Several of the 
Prussian officers are also old acquaintances, One waa 
a pupil in the Ecole d’Application at Metz, another a 
civil engineer, a third learning the business of a for- 
ester—all convenient occupations for studying the to- 
pography of the district. 


Six young women of Charlestown—so the story runs 
—lately challenged six Boston girls to a swimming 
race for the prize of $100. The challenged party ac- 
cepted, but did not appear on the ground at the ap- 
pointed time. So the Charlestownians resolved to get 
up arace among themselves. They started off in fine 
style; but before they reached the turning etake four 
gave out, and paddled, exhausted, to the shore. One 
of the others suddenly threw up her hands, exclaiming 
that she was sinking, and begging help. Her compan- 
ion succeeded in keeping her above water until aid ar- 
rived. Swimming is a useful and desirable accomplish- 
ment for ladies; but such public displays of doubtful 
strength and skill seem to be neither pleasant nor in 
good taste. 








Bismarck seems to be very friendly to American 
journalists, according to an account of an interview 
with him given by a correspondent of the World, writ- 
ing from St. Avold. He says: 

“* While I was looking at the king.there passed by me 
a great giant of a man, several inches over six feet In 
height, and powerfully built. I knew it was Bismarck, 
He turned, Just before entering the door, and scanned 
the street. Among all the uniforms were two black 
streaks; they were represented by myself and an Amer- 
ican journalist ‘in whose company I happened to be. 
Seeing us, the Chancellor—he was in simple dark blue 
uniform trimmed and faced with gold—held up his fin- 

ger to stop us just as, after taking a good look at him, 
| we were moving off. We approached him, and he met 
} us half-way. ‘Where are you from?’ he asked. 

said, ‘We are Americans, and are writing for the prees 
in that country.’ He then said: ‘You are welcome, 
| We are very glad to have American writers among us, 
| 
| 


and with our army. The only thing that the author- 
ities and officers will expect from you will be proper 
papers of legitimat‘on. You have these? Very well; 
then the freedom of every thing will be accorded to 
you. The only thing we can not promise you is trans- 
portation forward. You see we are very much crowd- 
ed with a vast army in an enemy's country. You will 
have, gentlemen, to depend upen yourselves for mov- 
ing forward; but for every thing else, for all the help 
and protection you require, you have only to come to 
us here,’” 


there is a Mormon Church in that city. However, the 

society is small, there being only sixteen members, 
| and, moreover, they are not Mormor® after Brigham 
Young's style.. The society calls itself the “ Reor- 
ganized Church of the Latter Day Saints.” 

A new epidemic among horses, cattle, and pigs has 
been creating a sensation in the western part of Can- 
ada. The disease is described as first making {ts 
} appearance in a number of small blotches or gath- 
| erings of the front feet at the joint, thence creeping 

upward, infecting the flesh and the bone and swell- 
| ing the leg to an unnatural size. Behind the knees the 
skin cracks horizontally, the part soon begins to bleed, 
inflame, and emit putrid matter. If neglected, the 
swelling extends to the breast. Sometimes this breaks 
out in monstrous boils or ulcers, setting free an enor- 
mous amount of putrescent, mephitic substance, in 
other cases the disease strikes into the vitals and kills 
the animal. Milder cases have occurred, in which the 
disease abates of its own accord, and passes away 
without serious effects. 

Scene in a Boston tenement house, Enter United 
States “Census man.” A woman is bending over a 
wash-tub, rubbing vigorously. She is evidently of 

Celtic origin, and the census-taker remarks: “IT am 
| taking the United States census. I'll thank you for 

the names, age, occupation, and birth-place of all your 

family. What is your husband's name, madam ?” 

Without looking up, and giving an extra pull on a 
| shirt, she answers, “ Misther O'Sullivan.” “What is 
the first name, if you please?” Another extra pull, as 
she says, “ And shure how does I know? I wasn't at 
his christnin’.” “‘ Very good!” responds the “ Census 
“When you speak to him how do you 
Another tug at the shirt. “Share, as 


| 

| Boston is shocked by the recent announcement that 
| 

| 

| 


} 
| man,” blandly. 
| address him ?” 
| Misther O'Sullivan; and fags, if I knew his christen 
name, I wouldn't thrate him so dishrespectfully ae to 
| call him by it.” “Did you ever hear any one call 
| him by a Chr stian name?” “Aw, yis!” “ Well, 
what have you heard him called?” Another fearful 
pull at the washing, and out comes this answer, “T 
have heard some of them call him John, some Pather, 
and more call him Michael.” For five minutes the pa- 
| tient inquirer continues asking questions and she dodg- 
ing the answers. Finally, she straightens up, wipes the 
suds with her hands off her arma, and says, * Yeee is 
| the plisintest gintleman I iver saw. Shure I've been 
thrying to git ye mad the last five minutes, and the 
more madder I was gitting the more plisinter you was 
crowing, and I'l! tell yees any thing ye want to know.” 
So she enumerates her whole family, and then calle out, 
at the bottom of the stairs, “ Misthress Muldoony ! 
Come down here. Here's a gintleman taking the 
United States cinsia. He wants to know the names of 
all your family. Jist give it to him, and thin show him 
to the rist of the folks trough the building.” 





For ten years past a dog in Cincinnati has lived a 
hermit life. Hie cell is under an old house, and he is 
never seen outside it in the daytime. There he is per- 
fectly quiet, and never barks, At night he steals out 
from his retreat and takes a ramble, apparently in 
search of food. He seeks no companions, and why 
he has thus retired from the world is a mystery. 

An exchange asserts that it is uselese to assassinate 
flies, for, unless you annihilate them, they come to life 
again. In proof of this it remarks that Franklin found 
some dead flies drowned in a bottle of wine that had 
been corked up for many years, and when he exposed 
them to the sunshine they soon flew about as lively as 
ever} 
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Tue Uhlans, who have been lately seen with- | manders as scouts. 
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A GROUP OF PRUSSIAN UHLANS. 


armed with breech-loading carbines and lances, | procuring intelligence of movements in progress, | the late war in the South, our cavalry were often 
who are much employed by the Prussian com- | the position of the enemy, and in keeping up a | similarly employed in ‘‘ raiding” within the en- 
‘They push far into the en- | state of terror and uncertainty throughout the | emy’s lines with the same general purpose and 


THE UHLANS. 


in twenty-five miles of Paris, are light eavalry, | emy’s country, and are of immense service in | country. It will be remembered that, during | results. 
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THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS.—{Sez Pace 605.] 
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PEASANTS FLYING. 

Oxe of the saddest 
features of the war is the 
desolation that marks its 
progress through a land. 
The carnage of the bat- 
tle-field is not its worst 
evil. Wherever it sweeps 
it leaves the record of its 
devastating tread in ruin- 
ed highways, desolated 
fields and farm-houses, 
and silent hamlets. The 
illustration on this page, 
which represents a party 
of French peasantry fly- 
ing to some place of ref- 
uge before the approach 
of the enemy, is but one 
out of a thousand inci- 
dents that show how heav- 
ily the woes and burdens 
of the war have fallen 
upon the peaceful homes 
of France. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS 
OF PARIS. 

Tue fortifications about 
the French capital, of 
which we give an accu- 
rate plan on page 604, 
are of that peculiar de- 
nomination known to 
military engineers as a 
‘‘eontinuous enceinte,” 
and a ‘‘ surrounding gir- 
dle of exterior forts.” 
The inner line, as may be 
seen by the plan, consists 
of a series of bastions, 
presenting nearly a hun 
dred angular fronts. It 
entirely surrounds the 
city, and is said to be the 
longest continuous line of 
bastions in the world, be- 
ing twenty-two miles in 
circuit. In front of these 
bastions is a continued 
fosse, or moat, eighteen 
feet deep and twenty 
wide, which can be fill- 
ed with water from the 
Seine, if required for 
the defense of the city. 
Around the whole cir- 
cuit runs a magnificent 
military road, to facili- 
tate the concentration of 
artillery or infantry with 
the least possible loss of 
time at any given point ; 
and from the enceinte to 
the several exterior forts, 
as also between the forts, 
are likewise these same 
excellent roads. Outsid» 
the enceinte, detached 
from it, and situated at 
the distance of from a 
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TWO MOTHERS. 


France (to the Emuprrss). “* 
WHOM I SHALL NEVER SEE AGAIN.” 


PEASANTS FLYING BEFORE THE APPROACH OF THE ENEMY. 
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AH, MADAME, A SURE HAPPINESS FOR YOU, SOONER OR LATER; BUT THERE WERE DEAR SONS OF MINE 
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mile and a quarter to two 
miles from the enceinte, 
and the same distance 
from each other, are the 
forts forming the outer 
girdle. The cheapest of 
these forts cost $700,- 
000, exclusive of the 
purchase - money for the 
site. Fort Mont Vale- 
rién cost about $1,000,- 
000, ahd Fort De Cha- 
renton $800,000. Until 
the present war broke 
out there was not a gun 
mounted upon the ram- 
parts, nor was the en- 
ceinte complete. Under 
the vigorous administra- 
tion of General Trocuu 
the armament has been 
fully completed, and the 
entire inner works put in 
a state of preparation to 
repulse the enemy. Ac- 
cording tw the latest re- 
ports nearly two thousand 
guns have been placed in 
position on the bastions. 
About one hundred gates 
pierce the ramparts, the 
fosse being crossed by 
draw-bridges which can 
be removed at a mo- 
ment’s notice, or, if nec- 
essary, destroyed by the 
cannon on the walls. 

The object of this meth- 
od of fortification—that 
of an enceinte and detach- 
ed forts beyond —is to 
have not only two lines 
of defense, but two such 
lines as would furnish a 
powerful fortress all 
around the city, and at 
the same time debar an 
enemy from getting near 
enough to that fortress to 
shell the city. The forts 
prevent the erection of a 
siege line against the city, 
and in case an assault 
were made between the 
forts to take the city by 
storm, the enceinte, with 
its ninety-four bastions, is 
there to protect it. An 
army surrounding Paris 
within cannon range of 
the girdle of forts would 
not occupy less than ten 
leagues. ‘Thirteen years 
ago the best engineers 
pronounced the. fortifica- 
tions of Paris impregna- 
ble, and siiice 1857 mill- 
ions upon millions have 
been lavished in bringing 
these works to the high- 
est possible point of ef 
ficiency. 

The black line within 
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A CHECKERED LIFE. 


of Bismarck and 


Srerax Torr, the emissary 
N on. seems to have Jed rather a checkered 
He is the son of hoemaker, and was 
I n Baj Hung i 8 In 1846 he | 
- nto the Austrian army, ad 
1 a@ Corpor , and 
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»perial Regiment of In- 
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| ished from sight and memory. 


from without came the regard of nations, from 
vithin arose reanimation and the desire to be 
known once more. ‘Lhe nations of the world 
resort thither again, and find this kingdom truly 
‘+a base kingdom,” but thi:.gs looked as though 
she had resolved to acquiesce no longer in her 
baseness. Already one sees how the highway 
from Egypt to Assyria, foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah, may be accomplished. ‘The canal of the 
Isthmus will undoubtedly lead to the contraction 


| of the desert, so that the way into Assyria will 
| be comparatively easy. 
| 


And when life and vigor 
and civilization shall return, what great result 
may be expected to accompany them! ‘To a 
nation waking up to consciousness after centu- 
ries of coma every thing about her present self 
must be unsatisfactory and distasteful—a condi- 


tion to be reformed as soon as possible, and ban- 


Her consolatory 
thoughts all centre in the past. As she looks 
back with pride and glory at what she was, the 
hope of what she may again be is lively within 
her, and she can feel a trust in herself. Her re- 
viving ambition will feed upon the mighty deeds 
of old, and her sons will gain strength from the 
knowledge of the glorious dead. When this 
spirit shall come upon Egypt—when, instead ef 
leaving research to the stranger that may come 
from a far land, Egyptians themselves shall make 
it a pleasant labor to ascertain the wonderful past 
of their native country—then, perhaps, the world 
will truly understand what the wisdom of the 
Egyptians was. 

For him who believes that his puny efforts are 
tending to the establishment of a golden age, and 


| leading the human race to perfection, there can 


be no corrective more effectual than the study of 
ancient Egypt. From thence he may learn the 
truth that human wisdom and human knowledge 
cali not perpetuate themselves. Great, strong, 
wise as she was, the glory of Egypt came to 
naught, her science perished, her engraved char- 
acters became riddles. Progress was arrested, 
and thick darkness overspread the earth—not for 


| STAFFORD’S IRON AND SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

NorurxeG builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood like 
Sulphur. Srarrorp’s Iron anp SuLPHuR Pow- 
pers cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappear instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected; dyspepsia, sick headache. 
etc., cured without fail. Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Soid by all 





Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


$16 00 for $5 00. 


The Phrenological Journal is 
# First-Class Family Magazine, devoted to Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology, Physiology, Education, and Litera- 
ture. 8. R. Wexze, Editor, 

Trems—$3 00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. To 
all who subscribe at once, sending 20 cents extra for 
mailing, one of Prane’s celebrated Chromos, ‘The 
Doctor,” published at $5 00, will be sent free. 


The Christian Union is a First- 
Class Weekly Religious and Family Newspaper, ed- 
ited by Henny Warp Brecuer, and published at 
$3 00 a year. 

The “ Pureno.ogicat Jougnat,"” $3 00 a year; “Tue 











a short interval, but during a very large fraction | 


of the world’s existence—darkness which has 


never yet been dispersed. 


ues, or divert the course of a river like the Nile, 
we can use the printing-press, and control the 
forces of electricity and steam. But, when we 
have summed up gains and losses, what is the 
amount of advancement since the days of Moses 
that we can fairly credit ourselves with? Truly 
it is very little, and that little due to a renaissance 


| in the last two or three centuries. 


fas hduk¢ ar harles, to Italy. He 
had been proposed for a Lieutenantship, when, 
with some of the men, he de ~d over the bridge 
near Buffalo to the Sa There he was 
made ¢ r of the € med deserters’ le- 
gion, the so-called ¢ rian When, after the 
battle of N ara, Al i tict vy insisted on 
ha ig Tun en uf } } nto Switzer- 
land, w went to Ba Ht there j ned 
Miew k He now reappeared as | enant- 
t Mir ski } noted him to a 
ter the ill-fate in the Berg- 

( ved to zeri one hun- | 
men, W 1 spatched to 
s em behind He was 
( stautinopie, and during the 
British naturalization, 
e! 3 B rest. There 
on neutral ¢g I este 1 by the Aus 
t as a ere and broug! t be 
f a court-maru } sburg, in Transyl- 
a. Almost f g led out to ex- 
t ion the j j ure iim that Queen 
Victoria had interfered « is behalf, as a natu 
i British subject, and that the Emperor had 

oe - commute js sentence to eternal | 
I m the Austrian states. In 185% 
] Gat became commander of the 
ri 5 ce ind, and was promoted 
' eralship, Since 1861 -he has sojourned 
: Paris, being now one of the most in- 
t e friends of Prince Napoleon; and in Sep- 
ten 1861, married Adelina Wyse-Bonaparte, 
» iaughter of Princess Letiti: sonaparte, 
sister of Pierre Napoleon, and nominal daughter 
of the English Consul Wyse, but born in 1842, 
long after Wyse’s legal separation from his wife. 

The first legitimate daughter of Wyse is the wife | 


of Ratazzi, tie Princess Solms. 
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OLD EYGPT. 


Great and splendid as are the things which 
we know about oldest Egypt, she is made a thou- 
sand times more sublime by our uncertainty as 


to the limits of her accomplishments. 
sents not a great definite idea, which, though hard 
to receive, is, when once acquired, comprehensi- 
ble and clear. Under the soil of the modern 
country are hid away thousands and thousands 
of relics which may astonish the world for ages to 
come, and change continually its conception of 
what Egypt was. ‘Ihe effect of research seems 
to prove the ob‘ects of it to be much older 
than we thought them to be; some things thought 
to be wholly modern having been proved to be 
repetitions of things Egyptian, and other things 
known to have been Egyptian being by every 
knowledge carried back more and 
more toward the very beginning of things. She 
) most rooted ideas concerning the 
vorld’s history. ceased to be a puz- 
le and a Jure: there is a spell over her still. 
Besides her early maturity and the solitariness 
of her career, there is another mystery concern- 
ing Egypt; and that is the thick darkness that 
so long shut her out from sight. We are wont 
to call those ages dark wherein the wisdom of 
Greece and of Rome became dim to the world 
at large, and was treasured by the few; but 
what was this darkness in comparison ef the 
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Advance 10 


shakes our 
She has not 
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Sist 





ice over Egypt herself, over all her wisdom 
and all her works? As year by year the deposit 
if the river was entombing her material works, 
so was the cloud of oblivion enveloping and sure 
ly obliterating the memory of her glory and her 
ability; and this in spite of the most determined 
resistance that auy nation has ever offered to 
time and his effacing power. The monuments 
would not, could not perish forever; but they 
were ineffectual to avert an eclipse that lasted 
Ser ages. It is little less than a miracle that 
Buch a country could quietly sink out of sight, 
and the world begin life again, fancying that it 
was Originating thought and art, while close to 
the tyros lay a nation that had proved ages before 
every mode of human ability, and whose creden- 
tials did not rest on tradition or history, but were 
shining on the earth—splendid, gigantic, palpable 
—obvious to the regard of the aspiring and the 
inquisitive. As one ponders on these things it 
is impossible to be regardless of the denunciation 
of the Hebrew prophet (Ezekiel) who foretold 
this obseurity, ‘‘ The pomp of her strength shall 
cease in her: as for her, a cloud shall cover he ri 
and her daughters shall go into captivity.” ‘The 
period of forty years during which no foot of 
man or foot of beast was to pass through Egypt 
is not plain, but the condition to which Egypt 
fell is only too distinctly painted. ‘*I will make 
the land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the 
countries that are desolate, and her cities among 
the cities that are laid waste shall be desolate for- 
ty years: and I will scatter the Egyptians among 
the nations, and will disperse them through the 


countries,” 


She pre- | 





utter obscurity which settled with a weird per- | has not been changed since. 


3ut if we, creatures whose life is half an age, 
may not influence the destinies of the world on 
which we live, or of our remote successors, that 
consideration need not damp our spirits; it does 
not show us that our labor for the benefit of hu- 
manity is in vain. We may design and build, 
though we may not attempt a tower whose top 
shall reach to heaven. Plenty of legitimate work 
is given us to do; we are commissioned to sub- 
due the earth, but we are not commissioned to 
determine its future. ‘That future will be as lit- 
tle affected, probably, by our acts and labors as 
our present has been by the wisdom and works of 
the Egyptians, A great nation—a community of 
great nations—may die like a mighty man, and 
then all their thoughts perish. ‘The earth is not 
ours. Nevertheless we have a field for labor— 
greater labor than we shallever accomplish. Let 


us benefit, if we may, our own generation and | 
that which is to follow us, trusting to the prov- | 


idence of an ever-living Power to determine 
whether any part of our work shall survive and 
be a heritage for our descendants ; or whether it 
shall perish utterly ; or whether, like the glorious 
deeds of old Egypt, it shall lie for miileiniums 
under a mysterious cloud, and live again here 
after to a race such as it has not entered into our 
hearts to conceive. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
** My Wheeler & Wilson Machine has been in 
Five 


and a half years ago I set a No. 1} needle, which 





use nearly eleven years without any repairs. 


The machine has 


| been used by as many as seven or eight different 
- . t=) 


| persons during that time, and has made dresses, 


shirts, boys’ jackets and pants, tucked and 
hemmed cotton cloth, linen, Nansook and Swiss 
muslin, without either tucker or hemmer.”—Mrs. 
H. Hart, Adrian, Mich. 





A FEW nights ago a lady of our acquaintance, 
while sewing, upset a lighted lamp iilled with 
Pratt’s “ Astral Oil,” breaking the lamp and 
precipitating the contents, together with the 
wick, which was still burning, into her lap. She 
picked up the wick and extinguished it, without 
igniting the oil or causing any damage whatever. 
After such a test as this there is no doubt that 
the Astral Oil is the best and safest illuminating 
oil, Had the lamp been filled with kerosene, 
she would probably have paid the penalty with 
her life. 

The oil is for sale by all responsible dealers, 
and at wholesale and retail by the Oil House of 
Cuas, Pratt, 108 Fulton St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


= ——=—————— 


A History of Watch - Making, illustrated 
with fine engravings, and containing very valu- 
able and useful information to all watch wearers 
and watch buyers, will be sent to any one, post- 
paid, by addressing Howarp & Co., No. 7385 


The “cloud,” we may suppose, be- | Broadway, New York. (Please state that you 


gau to break at the beginning of this century; | saw this notice in Harper's Weekly.)—[Com.] 


It is true that, if we | , pes 
can not build pyramids or hew out colossal stat- | sent by mail, 20 cents extra must be sent for mailing ; 


pT 


Cuxistian Unton,” $3 00 a year; * The Doctor,” $5 00, 
and ‘Marshall's Honsehold Engraving of Washing- 


| ton," never sold for less than $5 00, will all be sent to 


new subscribers for $500. If the pictures are to be 


to secure all, the amount must be sent at once to 
S. R. Wes, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


N.B.—Either of Harper's, with the Journal, a year 
for $5 50, or with all the above for $750. 8. R. W. 


SPENCERIAN > 4 
EEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 











men. 
For sale by all first-class Stationers. 








| lustrated Catalogues gratis. 


tz Sample Card, artistically arranged and secure- 
| ly inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Send for Circulars. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 « 140 Grand St,, New York, 


INSURE YOUR PLATE GLASS. 


The New York Plate Glass Insurance Company in- 
sures Plate Glass and Mirrors of every description, in 








Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen-. 


| 


a 


druggists, and by Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale | 








Stores, Hotels, Private Dwellings, Public Buildings, | 
Steamboats, Stained Glass iu Churches and elsewhere, | 
| also “in transit,” against breakage from auy cause | 


whatever, either accidental or malicious. No prudent 

inan should incur the risk and anxiety consequent on 

the destruction of so brittle and costly an article, when 

| jv urance against loss can be had so readily and at a 
|} cost 8) small. 

l’orms of application and all particulars can be ob- 

} tained from the Company, 194 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 




















IDwiig , , 
SEWING MACHINE 
_, Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
= strength and beauty of 
MNe stitch, durability of 
= coustruction, and ra- 
E pidity of motion. 
Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
: . — New York. 
TAN TryY 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
8 bieing rapidly taken. For particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brorness, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for circularto LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES from 500, to $500. 


Prepared Objects in every a of science. Il- 
ames W. Quren & Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 5 Dey St., New York. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—This In- 

stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty ps of successful operation. For circulars 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 
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“* EXCELSIOR !” 
MOORE’S 


RURAL NEW:YORKER 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, FAMILY, AND 
BUSINESS WEEKLY, 


FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tus Famove Weexty, adapted to City, Suburb, 
Village, and Country, is not only the Largest, 
Best, and Cheapest, but by far the Largest- 
Circulating Journal of its Class in the 
World, 

IT IS INDISPENSABLE 
to every cultivator of a Garden or occupant of « 
Suburfan Place or Farm, while “all the rest of man- 
kind” will find it Interesting and Valuable, 
ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
are numerous and beautiful, and embrace various Prac- 
tical, Scientific, Miscellaneous, and Timely Topics. 

TERMS—83 a Year, or $1 50 per Volume of 
twenty-six Numbers. g@~ The 18 Numbers of next 
Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) sent, on Trial, for Oxty Firry 
Cents Single Numbers, Eight Cents. Sold by a!! 
Newadealers. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N. ¥. 














MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


F.E. SUIRE & C0,, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH & VINE S8T5., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DEPOT, 18 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CU 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns sre Grapev to Fir any 
Ficvure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuraci, THE NAMES AND DIREC 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACU 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTEEN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 





WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... “ 24 
let, ere * 2 
COUNTRY WALKING STIT........... ~ 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... “ $0 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME................. “ 32 
SUMMER WALKING STIT............ “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... “ 38 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 


| in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 





sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealérs supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


THE BEST WAR MAP! 


Schedler’s Large Topographical 
Map of the Seat of War. 


With Plans of the Fortresses of Paris, 
Metz, and Strasbourg. 

Printed in 3 colors: mountains brown; rivers bine ; 
the names of cities, towns and villages, railroads and 
roads, &c., black. 

Size, 22x28 inches; folded in pocket form, 5x 74s 
inches. 

_ Comprehensive, abundant in details, accurate, dis- 
tinctly legible, and ornamental. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price,One Dollar. Large 
Discount to Dealers. Published by 
E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. 

COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Re-opens September 14th. The best features of 
European and Home schools. Especial attention to 
Modern sic, and Art. Lewis’ Gymuas- 
tics. to $800. 


gu Mu 
¥ Te: inclusive, from $500 
‘or the ‘Prospectus, addres the Rector, Rev. 
GEORGE T., ER, by post. 
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To the Ladies of the United States. | 


Cal! for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO.'S 
ALPACA GRAIBS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, anc use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 


Stearns’ XX— 
Stearns’ XXX—in Nos. 29, 49, 53, 65, 69, 73, 81, and 85. 


The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 


Wright Mfg. Co.'s Best Crewn Alpaca—6 yards. 

“ «" Oriental Alpaca— . 
Popular Nos. 29,49,53, 69, 73,81,and 85, 
Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


have 


LARGELY REPLENISED 
their 


Popular Stock of Dress Goods 


WITH NOVELTIES IN 


POPLINS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
SATINS DE CHINE, 
MERINOS, 


ELEGANT PLAID POPLINS, 
IN NEW COLORINGS, only 50c. per yard, 


which they will with pleasure exhibit to their cus- 
tomers, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
SOMETHING GRAND. 


The Annual Shakespearian Almanac for 1871 is now 
out. Three Million copies of this Almanac will be 
given away, and in order that the distribution may be 
made as rapidly as possible, I should deem it a favor 
to send, prepaid, ten or fifteen copies to any person 
whe will judiciously distribute them in his locality. 
One of its main features is the Parley or Courtship 
between Richard the Third and Queen Anne. This 
portrays, as nothing else can, man’s villainy and 
woman's weakness. The illustrations fairly talk. 
Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Y= 3; On, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 
OF THE SEXES—Disclosing the Laws of Con- 
Jugal Selection, and showing Who May and Who May 
Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. $150; fancy gilt, 
$2 00. Sent by mail, postpaid, by 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 




















Better and 
cheaper than all others. A. GLANZ, Sole Agent 
‘ 194 W N.Y. 


The only genuine domestic Extract. 


illiam St., 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE IT'UNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely) Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


$2 


Two Novels of American Society. 


My Daughter Elinor. 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 











ADAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





ses 


Miss Van Kortland, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY DAUGHTER ELINOR.” 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





From “ Mias Van Kortland” we rose, as a year ago 
from “ My Daughter Elinor,” with the feeling of hav- 
ing had a great deal four our money. Whoever the 
author of these volumes is, we can but echo the hope 
of a young lady who finished her first book just on the 
edge of a long summer day, straining her eyes in the 
dark to read the last words: ‘Well, I’d like to shut 
her up with a pen and paper, and keep her writing all 
the time.” There are bubbies of wit that remind you 
of Dickens; there are situations, both tragic and com- 
ic, which move you now to laughter and then to tears; 
there are bits of eloquent description that keep your 
attention captive; and, above all, there is fearless 
while womanly denunciation of some popular sins.— 


Independent. 
Pos.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ta” Harrezs & Brornenrs will send either of the 








above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, = 





The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Orvide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thvroughly tested during the last four years, aud their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recom. 
mendations. Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equai in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. For these 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All onr watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 
one-tenth the price. 

. The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
aon of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
mocerat, 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 

Cc. E., COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ —_| NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1870. 





Goods sent by 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


, ws a ’ ta Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
From AUGUST 22 TO SEPT. 30. United States, on receipt of the price. 


—_— j 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1870. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 

ee . ' | taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 

We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Special List of Books, which we will sell on the | *~ 

following terms, for Cash, from the 22d of August | 

to the 30th of September, after which our terms 


will positively be as heretofore. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charlies Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ “ “ ‘ tw The two abeve works, bound in One Volwme, 8vo, 
$ soo ae. ie Cloth, $1 75. -. : 

” $1000 ‘ 334 | _ 

«c $2000 “o 35 “ “ 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By En- 
warp P. Hingston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. a 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
par He Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 


| 
LIVE SONGS | and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Honaog E, 


FOR Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cenis; Cloth, $1 00. 


L I V E P E Oo P L E. ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, é&c. Life, Letters, 


Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1958. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


| ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50. 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Fall. 
The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. | 





Eacu Sone uas « Piano AcocomranimMentT. Price | 
Five Cents xaou. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. Laugh While You Can. 
100. Go It While You’re Young. 
150. T'll Ask My Mother. 
, 209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Else to Do. = 
ht THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
194. and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 

and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 

Macersoor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxox, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


. Bell goes Ringing for Sarab. 
The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
' 106. Never Mind the Rest. 
87. Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
29. Up in a Balloon. 
39. The Flying Trapeze. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
14. Little Maggie May. 
9 en ne — 
5. Not for Joseph. | THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
a _—— = gatos, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
cmmay ° | By Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of “The French Rev- 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
Publisher of Hatr-Dinr Mcstc, With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
24 Beekman St.,.New York. with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. WRESH NOVELS, 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 








THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Groner Hrsexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Maoxenzir, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. S8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 








PUBLISHED BY 
HMARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- | With Illustrations by Syduey P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott's book | conte. -- 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove areal WRONICA. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
vade-mecum in every thing about angling and breed- Trouble,” “‘Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
ing fishes. cents. ia 


Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for | 7ye NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxen, Author 
50. HARPER & BROTHERS, of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. Cloth, $1 50, = 


xsts. ENOCH MORG. AN’S SONS’ is. TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rontyson, Author 


of “Stern Necessity,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: 
SAPOLIO, 


aStray,” ‘*Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry's Confession," 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
For General - 
Household purposes 


Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


VINEGAR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

« WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using dru; For circulars, address 
F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 





Fishing in American Waters. 








JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. O.remant, Author of 
“ Agnes," ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 








MAN AND WIFE. By Witxre Coutts, Author of 
* Armadale,” ‘* Moonstone,” “No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 









presents or ornament, will be deliver- | KJLMENY. By Wi11am Brack, Author of “In Silk 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
at any point east of the Mississippi, cents. oe 


on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rontnson, Author 
of “‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “ Carry's Confession," ‘No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 






HI 
Taking the Oath, 


6 ) A WEEK aid Agents in a new business. 
$ Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Seco, Me. 
SVP Se -~— 
FOR FAMILY USE —simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 


le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 





MICROSCOPES, {7 "fice'on application’ 
T. H. MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$240 per month to Agents. 15 entirely new arti- 
cles, staple as flour. Samples and instruc- 
tions free. C.M. Lixineron, 88 8. Halsted St., Chicago. 




















D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y , fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 





| HARPER'S PERIOD:CALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE VARPELS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


_—-— 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har 
ren’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrer's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of jonrnal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As au illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 


the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining readiug-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, ‘aud Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort aud po expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer'’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 80 to«46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers pecpene by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. e same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dresemak- 
ers — with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00, 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
Cosine, paeate specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazan for April 16 was commenced “ Zhe 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely fllnstrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harrrr's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country ave 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebied to photog 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Enrope, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions, 

As a Literary Journal, Harven's Wreury is recog 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Maxrer’s Werxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles npon National Politics, Finance, Com 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics, 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world,—N. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not iu this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila 


j . 
Harper S Magazine. 
The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of ite Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scieutitic subjects, upon 
the mechanical & yrovements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety avd interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depevded will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 
arrer’s Macazing contains from fifty toone hund, 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
isened in the English language. Thus the ample xpace 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their p'wn, 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


AZAR. 
Tiarren’s Macazine, One Year. .....$4 00 
Harren's Weekiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hanren's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harren's Macazinx, Hanren's Weeki, and Hanren's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrexiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence witb the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tiret Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be chaned, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harres & Broruzss is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terws ror Apvertistne iv Harver's Penionicars 
He *s Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 560 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—eac’: insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


h Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





special arrangement, involving great expense, with . 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 
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Our Correspondent at the Seat of War (who has not made his toilet for some days) has a 


‘Brush’ with the Enemy. 


PURE CANDIES 


RAILROADS! 


Pure, Delicious, and Nutritious. 
LADIES, 
buy no sealed packages of Candies but those 
bearing the name of the 
UNITED STATES CONFECTION CO., 
73 Warren St., New York, 
s the name is guarantee of purity. 
PAVELERS 
it i Y hy Ne) 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn. Cash 


Assets, $1,500,000, Grants LEIFE and 
ENDOW MENT Policies of all appro- 


ved forms. Ample security, low rates. 
Also insures against ACCIDENTS 
causing death or total disability. Poli- 
cies written by the year or month. Has 
paid $700 per Day for Six Years 
in benefits to policy-holders. 


t-ETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Ageuts, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 








BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 








EUREKA 
2PENCIL 
“ SHARPENER, 

2 Opens and Shuts. 
2 Pencil Sharpener, 


Kuife Blade, and Nail 

Cleaner combined. 

Samples mailed free on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address E. W. WEEDEN, 

Acrents WANTED. Box 3631, New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
For Schools or Engineers, such as Dividers, Scales, 
Protractors, Parallel Rulers, &c., at very reduced 
prices. Send for Catalogue. W. Y. McALLISTER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


VENEERS. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
Have ready for exhibition and sale a choice and com- 
plete assortment of every thing in their line, which 
they are prepared to sell at low prices. 
Orders solicited and catalogues furnished. 
Nos. 168, 170, & 172 Centre St., N. Y. 
Factory, 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 


nd I aa tai aie “iia 


NEW YPRE WATFE Fp: 


ane THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 








Ask To Sez THEM. 


A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE! 


The CRAIG MICROSCOPE magnifies ten thousand 
times. Price $250. Indorsed by scientific men. To 
know what they say of it, send for Circular, stating 
paper you saw this in. t. H. ROSS, 

313 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








1) DWARD SEARS’ 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


(GILES, WALES, & CO.), MARION, N. J., 


Manufacturers 


anienicas Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS, WITH DAMASKEEN FINISH. 


Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond-Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeat- 
ers, Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times, for timing Horses, 


Artillerymen, &c. 


s@~ Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


ally. Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION watches. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





& Watch No. 1089, Stem Winder, bearing Trade-Mark ‘‘ Frederic Atherton and Co., Ma- 
rion, N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from December, 
1868, to January 17th, 1870, its total variation being only TWO SECONDS in the entire time. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


4 LEASON'S Noiseless Argand Gas Burners; also, 

TF a Kerosene Argand Burner, giving the finest ar- 
tificial lights in the world. Still as daylight. Circulars 
free. Agents wanted. 135 Mercer St., New York. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


No. 686 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GREAT JONES STREET, 
SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & (C0., 
Established 35 Years, 


Are now opening their first Fall Importations of 





WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER SETS, 


WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DESSERT AND TEA SETS, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, VASES, and 
MANTEL SETS; 
CHANDELIERS and GAS FIXTURES, 
in 
GLASS (from Oster, of London), BRONZE, and 
ORMOLU. 


Also, 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 
and 
GOODS OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 
THE FINEST SELECTIONS OF THE ABOVE 
CLASS OF GOODS EVER OFFERED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


PAPER-BOATS. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR THE RE- 
MAINDER OF THE SEASON, 
Shell Boats, with Sculls, complete, $100. 
Send for new Price-List. 
WATERS, BALCH, & CO., 303 River St., Troy, N. Y 


TO INVENTORS. 


Full information in regard to obtaining Patents, 
Extensions, &c., furnished free. Address Haur & Co., 
Patent Agents, Lock Box 39, Washington, D. C. 

Office, 515 Twelfth Street. 





















shooting : 


guishes them from games of chance. 


moral purity and moral depravity. 
mending games of skill, and just as unanimous in depre 
Among all the recreations which demand skill, perh: 


(From the Scientific Amerwan, June 4th, 1870.) 


P. C. GODFREY, Agent, 
No. 119 NASSAU STREET, NEW ‘TORK. 





AIR TARGET PISTOL. 





E. HT. Hawury, Patentee, June 1, 1869. 


There is a peculiar fascination in all amusements that require skill of hand, eye, and judgment, which entirely distin- 
The latter soon pall upon the taste without the zest given to them by stakes. 
former, the more they are indulged in the more they delight, because with increasing skill there is an increasing sense of 
acquired power, which always comes from discipline. 
There is all the difference between these two classes of amusements that exists hetween health and disease, between 
Hence those who have made moral science a study have been unanimous in recom- 
ating games of chance. 
s none present more attractions to the majority of mankind than 


The 


and this amusement is also an educating exercise, training the eye and nerves to steadiness and precision. 

At pleasnre resorts and watering-places air-cun practice has become a standard amusement with both sexes. 

Air pistols and guns have heretofore been somewhat expensive, costing from twenty dollars to sixty dollars, according 
to style and finish. The pistol herewith illustrated costs only three and a half dollars, and is, we believe, the cheapest air 
pistol ever constructed. 
+ The stock or handle is of japanned iron, the barrels are of brass. The lower barrel is the air pump, by which the stock 
is filled with condensed air. j 

The dart or bullet is pnt into the breech end of the upper barrel, through an aperture shown in the engraving, and the 
aperture is then closed by a ring slide 
from the air chamber to the upper barrel, and allows 


The h immer of the lock strikes on a solid nipple which communicates with and opens a valve leading 
Micient air to escape for a charge. It will shoot from five to fen shots a distance ranging from thirty to fifty feet at one charging. 
Darts are furnished with each pistol, and every piece is tested before leaving the factory. 


For pistols, address 


P. C. GODFREY, Agent, 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Reg. U. S. Treas. 





PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos, 
22 and 24 Frankfort Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCK RIVER PAPER COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York; 
E, C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La.; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


2 Samples, Descriptive Circulars, and Price-Lists 
sent free to any address by writing to either of the 
above parties. 





$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
ithe proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
:|Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pieace, 
No. 133 Seneca, Street, Buf 
falo, N. ¥. 


cure. 








RICED AND ILLUSTRATED MANUALS on the 
following subjects sent free: 
Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments, 112 pages. 
Part 2.—Optical Instruments, 54 pages. 
The following on receipt of 10 cents: 
Part 3.—Mavyic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 88 pages. 
Part 4.—Philosophical Instruments, 64 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey St., New York, P. O. Box 4939. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 

Retail Store, 27 John St., 
middle of the block. 

Send for Circular. 

FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 

Au. who contemplate building or making improve- 
ments can save time and money, and build more in- 
telligently, by consulting the practical Elevations, 
Plans, and Details contained in “ Bicknell’s Village 
Builder” —one large volume of 55 plates, just publish- 
ed, price $10 00, postpaid. Descriptive circulars of 
new Architectural Books and Journals mailed free.— 

. J. Brokneit & Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Ill. 


FISHERMEN! 











TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
; Baltimore, Md. 


t?™ Send for Price-List.} 


LOMAS. 
STEEL TAPE MEASURES. — 


10 feet 3. 50 feet 9, 100 feet 16, 
The most accurate Tape measure. Also, Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes, &c., at very reduced prices. Send for 
Catalogue. vw. Y. Mo. ISTER, 
a 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Made by one Agent, selling Sirver’s Patent Broom. 
75,000 now in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley 


and American Agriculturist. One county reserved for 
each Agent. Ciree & Co., New York, or Chicago, Ill. 





AGENT'S — $50,000 
Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or 209 Lake St., Chicago, II. 

\ ANTED—1000 Men, Women, Boys, and Girls 
to sell the Universal Twine and Thread Cutter, 
for the use of MERCHANTS, CLERKS, and SALES- 
MEN to cut Tirine, and for Ladies to cut Thread. Cap- 
ital required, from ¢1 upward. Apply to 
GEORGE BETTS, 581 Becadway, N. Y. 











